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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth. By 
Edward Osler, Esq. 8vo. pp. 448. Lon- 
don, 1835. Smith Elder, and Co. 

A procraPny of this renowned Captain, who 

contributed so important a share to the naval 

glories of his country during a period when 
those glories were exalted to their most brilliant 
as well as substantial pitch, by the unparalleled 

valour of our sailors, officers, and men, was a 

desideratum in our literature ; and we rejoice 

to say that it has been unaffectedly and excel- 

lently supplied by Mr. Osler. At rather a 

late hour in our sphere, i.e. week-current, we 

can do little more, and, indeed, little more 
conld be required at any time, than introduce 
the volume to our readers with this just tribute 
of general approbation, run over the thread of 
its narrative, and illustrate our notice by a few 
examples of its interesting and curious pas- 


The Pellews were a good old family settled 
in Cornwall, of loyal attributes in the worst of 
England's days, and maintaining from first to 
last a reputation without blot or reproach. The 
immediate generation of whom Lord Exmouth 
was one brother, was left orphans at early ages ; 
and he, Edward, being a boy of the bravest and 
most daring spirit, and of almost extraordinary 
muscular power and strength, not unaptly 
chose the sea for a profession. His first gallant 
exploits were performed on Lake Champlain, in 
the American war, and he was included (much 
against his will!) in the surrender of Bur- 
goyne’s force. From that unfortunate com- 
mander he was sent to England with the des- 
patches, and immediately promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant for his bold and skilful conduct 
throughout the whole of the arduous campaign. 
Of the opinion entertained of his firmness and 
intrepidity, whilst yet only what is called a 
youngster, a fair idea may be gathered from 
the following anecdotes. After capturing a 
French sloop, ‘‘ Captain Macbride (the com- 
mander of the squadron) wished to appoint an 
agent of his own; but Captain Pellew asserted 
his right, as the actual captor, with so much 
temper and firmness, that the other at length 
gave i He had known Captain Pellew 
from early childhood, having been his father’s 
intimate friend, and quite understood his cha- 
racter, of which he now expressed an opinion 
in language less refined than emphatic. * Con- 
found the fellow,’ said he, ‘ ifhe had been bred 
4 cobbler, he would have been first in the 
village,’ ” 
Another of his early shipmates thus paints 
him in 1786 : _— . 
“We soon found that the activity of our 
captain would not allow us an idle hour, and 
was so much kindness of heart and cheer- 
fulness of manner blended with daring exertion 
tn the performance of his duties, that we were 
all happy to imitate his example to the best of 
. abilities. In the course of our passage to 
ewfoundland we encountered much blowing 
Weather, and at all hours of the day or night, 





whenever there was exertion required aloft to 
preserve a sail or a mast, the captain was fore- 
most at the work, apparently as a mere matter 
of amusement ; and there was not a man in the 
ship who could equal him in personal activity. 
He appeared to play amongst the elements in 
the hardest storms, and the confidence this 
gave to those under his command, on many 
occasions, is not to be described.” 

Returning to our narrative, we are told: 

“ The gratification felt at receiving his com- 
mission was soon forgotten, when he found 
himself appointed to a guard-ship. He re- 
peatedly solicited more active employment, and 
at length took an opportunity to accost Lord 
Sandwich in the street at Portsmouth. The 
first lord asked if he were the young man who 
had been writing him so many letters; and 
after a reproof for thus accosting him in the 
street, appointed an audience at the hotel. He 
there told him that he could not be employed 
as he wished, because he was included in the 
convention of Saratoga; and when Mr. Pellew 
pleaded that the enemy had broken the con- 
vention, Lord Sandwich replied, that was no 
reason why England should do so too. At 
length, after every plea had been urged in vain, 
Mr. Pellew took out his commission, and beg- 
ged that he might be allowed to return it, de- 
claring that he would rather command a pri- 
vateer than remain inactive while the war was 
going on. Lord Sandwich, smiling at his ar- 
dour, desired him to put up his commission, 
and promised that he should not be forgotten. 
Soon after, he was appointed to the Licorne. 
In the spring of 1779 the Licorne sailed for the 
Newfoundland station, under the orders of 
Captain Cadogan, who had lately superseded 
Captain Bellew, her former commander. On 
her paszage out she engaged two of the enemy’s 
cruisers, and Lieutenant Pellew’s conduct in 
the action received the praise of his captain. 
She returned to England in December, when 
he left her to join the Apollo, commanded by 
his excellent friend and patron Captain Pow- 
noll, who was delighted to obtain once more 
the services of a follower whom he regarded 
with equal pride and affection; and even re- 
moved for his sake an officer of high connexions, 
whose seniority would have prevented Mr. 
Pellew from being the first lieutenant. Mr. 
Pellew was too soon deprived of this inestim- 
able friend. On the morning of the 15th of 
June, 1780, the Apollo, cruising in the North 
Sea, in company with some other ships, was 
ordered away by the senior captain in pursuit 
of a cutter. She had almost come up with the 
chase, when the Stanislaus French frigate hove 
in sight; and the Apollo left the cutter for a 
more equal opponent. She overtook and brought 
her to action at half-past twelve, engaging under 
a press of sail; for the enemy made every ef- 
fort to escape to the neutral port of Ostend, 
which was not far distant. In an hour after 
the action commenced, Captain Pownoll was 
shot through the body. He said to his young 
friend, ‘ Pellew, I know you won't give his 
majesty’s ship away;’ and immediately died 





in his arms. Mr. Pellew continued the action 
for more than an hour longer, and drove the 
enemy, beaten and dismasted, on shore. But 
he was disappointed of his prize, which claimed 
protection from the neutral port. The Apollo 
had five killed, besides the captain, and twenty 
wounded. <A musket-ball, which had struck 
Captain Pownoll in a former action, was found 
after his death lodged among the muscles of 
the chest. The Stanislaus was got off, and 
carried into Ostend, where, being brought to 
sale, she was purchased by the British govern. 
ment, and added to the navy.” 

In his letter to the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty on this occasion, his situation and feelings 
are simply and finely portrayed. 

* Your lordship will, I hope, pardon me for 
troubling you with the relation of private feel- 
ings. The loss of Captain Pownoll will be 
severely felt. The ship’s company have lost a 
father. I have lost much more, a father and a 
friend united ; and that friend my only one on 
earth. Never, my lord, was grief more poig- 
nant than that we all feel for our adored com- 
mander. Mine is inexpressible. ‘The friend 
who brought me up, and pushed me through 
the service, is now no more! It was ever my 
study, and will always be so, to pursue his 
glorious footsteps. How far I may succeed 1 
know not; but while he lived, I enjoyed the 
greatest blessing, that of being patronised by 
him. That happiness I am now deprived of, 
and unassisted by friends, unconnected with the 
great, and unsupported by the world, I must 
throw myself totally on your lordship’s gene. 
rosity. If I have erred, it was not from the 
heart ; for I will be bold to say, the love and 
honour of his country makes no heart more 
warm than mine. And if, after a constant 
service, never unemployed for thirteen years, 
and the character I bear with every officer with 
whom I have had the honour to serve ; having 
been three years in America, and in every ac- 
tion on Lake Champlain, for one of which, in 
the Carleton, Lieutenant Dacres, our com- 
mander, received promotion ; afterwards in a 
continued series of hard service, in that un- 
fortuate expedition under General Burgoyne, 
whose thanks for my conduct I received in the 
course of the campaign, and whose misfortunes 
I shared at Sara ,» not in common with 
others, but increased by the melancholy sight 
of a dead brother, fallen in the service of his 
king; having then returned to England in a 
transport to fulfil the convention, with General 
Carleton’s and Burgoyne’s despatches, as well 
as General Carleton’s letter, recommending me 
to your lordship ; and permit me to mention, 
my lord, without being thought partial to my 
own story, my having received the thanks of 
Sir Charles Douglas, by letter, for my behaviour 
in the different actions in Canada; and having 
acquitted myself much to Captain Cadogan’s 
satisfaction in action with two ships, when on 
our voyage to Newfoundland ; and if, on the 
present occasion, conscious of the rectitude of 
my conduct, I can be entitled to your lordship’s 
approbation, permit me to hope from your lord- 
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ship’s well-known generosity, which I have 
already experienced, that you will extend to me 
that protection which I have lost in my dear 
departed benefactor. I have now no friend to 
solicit your lordship in my favour. I stand 
alone to sue for your protection, in some confi- 
dence that you will not suffer the dejected and 
unsupported to fall. I presume to hope forgive- 
ness for thus intruding on your time, particu- 
larly by a memorial that comes unbacked by 
any other name ; but believe me, my lord, there 
never was an officer with whom I have sailed, 
who would not do much more than back this, 
were his ability equal to his good wishes for 
my promotion.” 

The promotion and honour here so modestly 
sought merit and splendid deeds obtained in 
due season. He was made a commander, and 
posted, as his public services deserved; and con- 
nected with these appointments, we have plea- 
sure in copying the annexed characteristic anec- 
dotes. 

“He was made commander into an old and 
worn-out sloop, the Hazard, in which he was 
stationed on the eastern coast of Scotland. 
Having nothing but the emoluments of his 
profession, he felt the embarrassment which, 
to a very numerous class of officers, the outlay 
required by promotion and appointment so often 
occasions. A tradesman in London, equally 
known and respected by the young men from 
Cornwall, who were generally referred to him 
for the advice and assistance they required on 
their first coming to town, not only supplied 
him with uniforms, though candidly told that 
it was uncertain when he would be able to pay 
for them, but offered a pecuniary loan; and 
Captain Pellew accepted a small sum which 
made the debt 70/. In a few weeks he received 
160/. prize-money, and immediately sent 1007. 
to his creditor, desiring that the balance might 
be given in presents to the children, or, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘to buy ribands for the girls.’ 
He never afterwards employed another trades- 
man. Perhaps it was the recollection of this 
cirenmstance which induced him, when he had 
become a commander-in-chief, to prevent his 
own deserving, but necessitous young officers 
from suffering similar embarrassments, by pre- 
senting them with a sum equal to their imme- 
diate wants when he gave them a commission.” 

In 1787, on the Newfoundland station the 
writer says, ‘‘ The summers there are very hot, 
and on the birth-day of the good old king, 
George III., the 4th of June, the ship’s com- 
pany obtained permission to bathe. The ship 
was at anchor in St. John’s harbour, and the 
captain had prepared himself for the public 
dinner at the Governor’s by dressing in his 
full uniform, and mounted the deck to step 
into his barge, which was ready to take him 
ashore. The gambols and antics of the men 
in the water caught his attention, and he step- 
ped on one of the guns to look at them; when 
a lad, a servant to one of the officers, who was 
standing on the ship’s side near to him, said, 
*T’ll have a good swim by-and-by, too.’ ‘ The 
sooner the better,’ said the captain, and tipped 
him into the water. He saw in an instant 


that the lad could not swim, and quick as! 


thought he dashed overboard in his full-dress 
uniform, with a rope in one hand, which he 
made fast to the lad, who was soon on board 
again, without any injury, though a little 
frightened, but which did not prevent his soon 
enjoying the ludicrous finish of the captain’s 
frolic. The lad’s boasting expression gave an 
idea that he was a good swimmer, and I believe, 
if ever the captain was frightened, it was when 
he saw the struggles in the water: but his self- 


possession and activity did not forsake him, and 
no one enjoyed the laugh against himself more 
than he did when the danger was over.” 

Four years previous to this, our hero had 
tried farming, in peace, and succeeded just as a 
seaman might be expected to do.* He also 
married in 1783, but with happier results. 
About this epoch he was offered employment 
by the Russian Government ; and the account 
is so applicable to others at this moment, when 
so many Britons are in foreign employment, 
that we are induced to quote the author. 

* The offer of a command in the Russian 
navy gave him an opportunity to escape from 
his difficulties. It was recommended to him 
by an officer of high character with whom he 
had served, and who possessee so many claims 
upon his confidence, that he thought it right to 
strengthen his own decision by the opinion of 
his elder brother before he finally refused it. 
His brother, who had always encouraged his 
every ambitious and every honourable feeling, 
and who, even at this time, confidently antici- 
pated for him a career of high distinction, of 
which, indeed, his past life afforded ample pro- 
mise, would not for a moment listen to his en- 
tering a foreign service. He said that every 
man owes his services, blood, and life, so exclu- 
sively to his own country, that he has no right 
to give them to another; and he desired Cap- 
tain Pellew to reflect how he would answer for 
it to his God, if he lost his life in a cause which 
had no claim upon him. These high considera- 
tions of patriotism and religion are the true 
ground upon which the question should rest. 
Deeply is it to be regretted that men of high 
character should have unthinkingly sanctioned 
by their example what their own closer reflec- 
tion might have led them to condemn. Still 
more is it to be deplored that deserving officers, 
hopeless in the present state of the navy of pro- 
motion or employment, should be driven by 
their necessities to sacrifice their proudest and 
most cherished feelings, and to quit, for a 
|foreign flag, the service of which they might 
become the strength and ornament. War is 
too dreadful a calamity to be lightly incurred. 
Only patriotism, with all its elevating and en- 
dearing associations of country, homes, and 
altars, can throw a veil over its horrors, and a 
glory around its achievements: patriotism, 
| which gives to victory all its splendour, sheds 
\lustre even on defeat, and hallows the tomb of 
|the hero fallen amidst the regrets and admira- 
tion of his country. But he who goes forth to 
fight the battles of another state, what honour 
ican victory itself afford to him? or how shall 
he be excused if he attack the allies of his own 
country, whom as such he is bound on his al- 
legiance to respect ?” 
| Hostilities again broke out in 1793, and he 
| was speedily floating under the flag of his own 
native land. In the Nymphe he struck the 
first naval blow of the war, and captured the 
|Cleopatra, a French frigate of superior force, 
‘after a splendid action. This might be deemed 
\a key to all the victories which ensued; and it 
iwas loudly hailed by the nation as an omen of 
‘success. A singular story is told of it. 

/ ** An active and most anxious pursuit of the 
‘enemy for the last three weeks had made the 
jcrew not less eager than their commander ; 
and the subject of the expected battle engrossed 





* The old people in the neighbourhood of Treverry 
still speak with wonder of the fearlessness he displayed 
‘on different occasions, but shake their heads at his 
managementasa farmer. They have no agony | in ex- 
nlaining the secret of his fortune. While he lived at 
reverry, a swarm of bees found an entrance over the 
porch of the house, and made a comb there for many 
successive years; and to this happy omen they attribute 
| all his after suceess. 





their sleeping and waking thoughts. A dream 
of Captain Israel Pellew had, perhaps, some ip. 
fluence on the result ; and not less extraordiuary 
was that of a master’s mate, Mr. Pearse, who 
had served in the Winchelsea. He dreamed 
that the Nymphe fell in with a French frigate 
the day after leaving port; that they killed her 
captain, and took her; and so vivid was the 
impression, that he firmly believed it to be a 
supernatural intimation, and spoke of it accord. 
ingly to his messmates. ‘They rallied him im. 
moderately on his superstition, but his conf. 
dence remained unshaken ; and when his papers 
were examined after his death—for he was 
killed in the action —it was found that he had 
written the dream in his pocket-book.” 

*¢ The enemy’s frigate (it is related in a brief 
memoir of his brother Israel in the appendix) 
was seen at a very early hour, but his brother 
would not allow him to be called until the ships 
were almost on the point of closing. Meeting 
him as he ran on deck half dressed, he said to 
him with emotion, ‘ Israel, you have no business 
here, and I am very sorry I brought you from 
your home. We are too many of us.’ Israel, 
whose whole attention was occupied with the 
enemy, exclaimed, ‘ That’s the very frigate ] 
have been dreaming of allnight! I dreamed we 
shot away her wheel. We shall have her ina 
quarter of an hour!’ But his brother, who 
had already inferred her high state of discipline 
from her manceuvres, replied, ‘ We shall not 
take her so easily: see how she is handled.’ 
There was nothing extraordinary in a dream 
so naturally prompted by his waking thoughts; 
for it was known that some French frigates 
were cruising in the channel, and the most 
probable course to intercept them had been dis- 
cussed by the brothers on the preceding evening. 
It led to its own accomplishment. He took 
charge of the after main-deck guns, and made 
the enemy’s wheel the constant object of his 
fire. His aim was so true—for he was an ex- 
cellent practical gunner—that, after four men 
had been killed successively at the wheel, he at 
length disabled it.” 

Other anecdotes are worthy of extract :— 

“The crew fought with a steadiness and 
gallantry above all praise. A lad, who had 
served in the Winchelsea as barber's boy, was 
made second captain of one of the main-deck 
guns. The captain being killed, he succeeded 
to command the gun; and through the rest of 
the action, Captain Pellew heard him from the 
gangway give the word for all the successive 
steps of loading and pointing, as if they had 
been only in exercise. In the heat of action, 
one of the men came from the main-deck to ask 
the captain what he must do, for that all the 
men at his gun were killed or wounded but 
himself, and he had been trying to fight it alone, 
but could not. Another, who had joined but 
the day before, was found seated on a gun- 
carriage, complaining that he had been very 
well as long as he was fighting, but that his 
sickness returned as soon as the battle was over, 
and that he did not know what was the matter 
with his leg, it smarted so much. It was found 
that the poor fellow had received a musket-ball 
in it. si es ' 

“‘ Captain Mullon was killed. A cannon- 
shot struck him on the back, and carried away 
great part of his left hip. Even at that dread- 
ful moment he felt the importance of destroy!ng 
the signals which he carried in his pocket ; 
but in his dying agony he took out his com- 
mission in mistake, and expired in the act 
of devouring it ;—a trait of devoted heroism 
never surpassed by any officer of any nation. 
These signals, so valuable as long as the enemy 
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did not know them to be in possession of 
the British, thus fell into the hands of Cap- 
tain Pellew, who delivered them to the Admi- 
ralt ‘ * * a * 

“The capture of the first frigate in a war is 
always an object of much interest; and the 
circumstances of the late action, the merit of 
which was enhanced by the skill and gallantry 
of the enemy, gave additional importance to 
Captain Pellew’s success. ¢ I never doubted,’ 
said Lord Howe, ‘ that you would take a 
French frigate; but the manner in which you 
have done it will establish an example for the 
war. The brothers were introduced to the 
king on the 29th of June, by the Earl of Chat- 
ham, First Lord of the Admiralty ; when Cap- 
tain Pellew received the honour of knighthood, 
and his brother was made a post-captain. His 
majesty presented Sir Edward to the queen, 
with the flattering remark, ‘ This is owr friend ;’ 
inallusion, probably, to the chivalrous manner 
in which the frigates met, as if they had fought 
as the respective champions of monarchical and 
republican principles. Besides the usual pro- 
motions, the master, Mr. Thomson, received a 
lieutenant’s commission. He followed Sir Ed- 
ward to the Arethusa and Indefatigable, and 
was made a commander for the action with the 
Droits de ‘Homme. Captain Mullon was 
buried at Portsmouth, with all the honours due 
to his gallantry. One of Sir Edward’s first 
acts was to write a letter of condolence to the 
widow; and as he learnt, from her reply, that 
she was left in narrow circumstances, he sent, 
with her husband’s property, what assistance 
his then very limited means enabled him to 
offer.” 

The story of Captain Pellew’s exertions in 
saving the crew and passengers of the ship 
Dutton, is a noble episode in his life, to which 
we are sorry we can only refer. He was soon 
after created a baronet ; and had some anxious 
work when the French, under Hoche, invaded 
Ireland. On this subject his biographer says : 

“The history of Ireland affords a melan- 
choly, but most instructive lesson, pre-eminent 
as that unhappy country has been, at once for 
natural and political advantages, and for mi- 
sery, turbulence, and crime. A government 
‘0 command the obedience of the people by its 
firmness, and their confidence by a marked 
consideration for their feelings and welfare ; a 
gentry, united with them as their leaders, pro- 
tectors, and friends; and a church, winning 
them to a purer faith by the unobtrusive dis- 
play of benefits and excellencies; all these 
blessings might have been its own. But by 
fatal mismanagement, the gentry, those of 
them who remained, were viewed as the garri- 
son of a conquered country by the multitude, 
who were taught to feel themselves a degraded 
caste. The church became identified in their 
minds with all that they most complained of ; 
tnd the faith for which they suffered was 
doubly endeared to them. ‘Thus the instru- 
ments for their deliverance confirmed their 
thraldom, and what should have won affection 
‘ggravated their enmity. If there were a mis- 
take beyond all this, it was that of expecting 
Peace from concessions extorted by violence, 
ro calculated only to give increased power to 
= enemies of existing institutions. Lord 
rae held a very decided opinion upon 
= P yy and foresaw that strong coercive 

asures would become necessary in conse- 
| pin He well knew how feeble would be 
sahaa te imposed by any conditions con- 
in. — advocates of change; and, in 
hichent » the remark of a nobleman of the 

Shest rank, who had expressed a belief that 





he would think differently when he saw the 
securities which would accompany the conces- 
sions ; ‘ Securities!’ he said, ‘ it is all non- 
sense! I never yet could see them, and I never 
shall.” While the question was in progress, he 
wrote, ‘ The times are awful, when the choice 
of two evils only is left—a threatened rebellion, 
or the surrender of our constitution, by the 
admission of Catholics into parliameut and all 
offices. I think even this will not satisfy Ire. 
land. Ascendency is their object. You may 
postpone, and by loss of character parry the 
evil for a short space; but not long, depend 
upon it. You and I may not see it, but our 
children will, and be obliged to meet the strug- 
gle man to man, which we may now shirk. 
By God alone can we be saved from such con- 
sequences; may he shed his power and grace 
upon us as a nation.’ The political being 
every where dependent on the religious creed, 
a country where Popish superstitions prevail 
will always contain two parties, hostile upon 
principle to a free and constitutional govern- 
ment. The multitude who have surrendered 
the right of private judgment upon the most 
engrossing subject, lose the disposition to ex- 
ercise it upon matters of inferior importance ; 
and become dangerous instruments in the 
hands of designing characters. A party will 
be found among them, whose penetration can 
detect the mummeries of imposture, but not 
perceive the claims of religion; and who, as 
they throw off allegiance to God, revolt at any 
exercise of human authority. Political privi- 
leges, the strength of a nation, where the in- 
telligence and morals of the people support the 
law, will, in such a country, give power to 
rebellion, and impunity to crime. A govern- 
ment paternal in vigour as in kindness; the 
control of a firm authority, supreme over all 
influence, to maintain order, to leave no ex- 
cuse for party, to protect the peaceable, prompt- 
ly to suppress all resistance to the law, and to 
give to the demagogue only the alternative 
between obedience and rebellion, will be re- 
quired not more for the safety of the state, 
than for the welfare of the misguided people.” 

The mutiny, or rather mutinies of our mis- 
led tars, are a sad chapter in this book, which 
we gladly pass over ; and indeed we must now 
bring this notice to aclose. Of himself Lord 
Exmouth truly declared :— 

*¢ *T have never known what fortune meant. 
I never chose my station, and never had a friend 
but the king’s pennant; but I have always 
gone where I was sent, and done what I was 
ordered ; and he who will act upon the same 
principles, may do as I have done.’ At the 
general election in 1802, he was solicited to 
stand for Barnstaple; for which, after a severe 
contest, he was returned on the 8th of July, 
by a very large majority. His correspondence 
at this period shews that he was very early 
wearied with the employment. Nor was he 
better satisfied when he had gained an insight 
into the nature of a parliamentary life.” 

We must reserve a few extracts for our next 
Number. 








Tremordyn Cliff. By Frances Trollope, Au- 
thor of * The Domestic Manners of the 


Americans,”’ &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1835. Bentley. 
THERE is much talent, though unequal, to be 
found in these volumes. The leading character 
is a bold and skilful conception. The daring 
and ambitious woman, pursuing through youth 
and womanhood the one project of future great- 
ness, has all the elements of tragedy. Through 


the whole of the first volume the attention is 


London, 





EE A SR A TTA 
powerfully awakened and supported; but the 
Countess of Gatscomb is not equal to Lady 
Augusta Delaporte. The character is not sus- 
tained; achild would have destroyed the im. 
portant document which brings about the dé. 
nouement. ‘The minor personages, too, are ill 
managed—they crowd the scene even to con- 
fusion, and sadly lack interest. Still there is 
power in the book: witness the following 
scene. The proud and petted heiress is told 
that it is a chance whether the honours she 
has been brought up to prize do not pass to 
another :— 

“It was Mrs. Morel, Lady Augusta’s go« 
verness, who had the charge of communicating 
this intelligence to her. This lady had consider- 
able ability, and still more instruction ; but for 
nearly thirty years she had been a governess— 
for nearly thirty years she had been learning to 
exchange the deep-felt realities of her own in- 
dividual existence, for a succession of domestic 
connexions, all alike foreign to her blood and 
her heart, yet all alike demanding as lively and 
demonstrative an interest, as if indeed each 
successive set formed her only family and her 
only care. Such an existence can hardly leave 
much reality of feeling for any one, and it was 
with more propriety than sympathy that she 
now announced to her pupil an event which 
threatened to overthrow the only hope that 
made life dear to her: ‘ My iord has de. 
sired me, Lady Augusta, to inform you that 
the countess is about to present him with 
another child. Lady Tremordyn is to come 
to town in a few months for her confinement.” 
One of the peculiarities of character produced 
by Lady Augusta’s moral education was the 
habit of restraining the expression of all emo- 
tion either by word or action. It was also her 
habit, on receiving directions relative to her stu- 
dies from her governess, to listen to them rather 
in haughty than respectful silence, and to 
follow but never to remark upon them. Such 
being the usual tone of their intercourse, the 
circumstance of Lady Augusta’s returning no 
answer on the present occasion excited little 
surprise. A feeling of curiosity led Mrs. Morel 
to look at her, but Lady Augusta was drawing 
at the time, and the expression of her counte- 
nance was completely concealed by her attitude. 
She remarked, indeed, that her pupil was very 
pale ; but the complexion of Lady Augusta was 
too sallow to render this particularly remark. 
able, especially while her face was so imper- 
fectly seen. After the pause of a few mi- 
nutes, Mrs. Morel resumed: ‘ I understand 
my lord says, that if it prove a son, he will 
give five hundred pounds to the poor of Tre- 
mordyn, to make them remember the event.” 
As she said this a slight noise proceeded from 
Lady Augusta's drawing-desk — it was occa- 
sioned by her porte-crayon, which fell from her 
fingers to the ground. Mrs. Morel rose to re- 
store it, and reached her chair just in time to 
receive the senseless form of the young lady 
upon her bosom. When a governess has 
brought up many generations of pupils, with 
a reputation of great propriety and good sense, 
she may often supply by judgment what she 
wants in feeling. Mrs. Morel gave proof of 
this on the present occasion ; she rang no bell, 
she called for no assistance, but taking her 
pupil in her arms she laid her upon a sofa, 
and by the usual remedies soon succeeded in 
restoring her senses. Nor did her discretion 
cease here; as the unhappy girl recovered 
herself, no look of surprise, no glance of curio- 
sity, shocked or irritated her feelings. ‘ Your 
ladyship has been too intent upon your draw. 
ing this morning,’ said Mrs. Morel, in her 
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usual quiet tone: ‘ we will put it up, if you 
please ; my lord by no means approves your 
ladyship’s fatiguing yourself by too much exer- 
tion, even in your studies.” And, as she spoke, 
she employed herself in replacing the drawings 
in the portfolio, setting back the drawing- 
desk, and removing all traces of the occupation. 
Lady Augusta drew a long and painful breath, 
pressed her hand strongly upon her heart, and, 
making a violent effort to recover herself, 
arose from the sofa, and, in her usual cold and 
distant tone, replied, ‘ I believe you are right, 
ma’am; my head aches this morning. I will 
beg you to give orders that no other master 
shall be admitted ; and I should wish to take 
my airing immediately.’ Thus passed the 
first, and almost the only outward demonstra- 
tion of the agony which this intelligence occa- 
sioned Lady Augusta. . a 

‘© The birth of the young nobleman took 
place about the middle of June, and, as soon as 
it was considered safe for the countess to travel, 
the family removed to T'remordyn castle. No 
sooner was this removal effected, than the whole 
attention of the earl was directed towards the 
ceremony of christening his heir. The pre- 
paratiuns made for this festival exceeded any 
thing that the county had ever witnessed. 
Beacon -fires were kindled along the cliff on 
the night preceding it, to give notice that the 
august ceremony, long before announced in 
the papers, was to take place on the morrow. 
When these faded before the beams of the 
early sun, trumpets and drums, stationed far 
and near, called as it should seem on all the 
world to awake, and witness the glories of that 
happy day. The ample park was thronged in 
every part for hours before the unconscious 
cause of all the din had opened his blue eyes to 
the morning light, and the castle itself, de- 
corated with flowers, thronged with guests, and 
in movement from its deep cellars even to the 
pinnacle of its loftiest turret, seemed as if its 
old walls were themselves animated by the 
presence of the long-desired heir. Despite her 
now habitual caution ; despite all the powerful 
efforts she made, that no indication of feeling 
should escape her ; a glance that spoke despair 
shot from the dark eyes of Lady Augusta, as 
she gazed at the pompous ceremonies of this 
gorgeous christening. But her mother saw it 
not—she was gazing on her infant son. Her 
proud father saw it not—he was bending to 
the royal sponsors, and to the mitred prelate 
who had Dlessed his heir. No one saw it—no 
one heeded the tall gaunt pale-faced girl, who 
stood clasping her hands in rigid tension, that 
the trembling of her frame might not betray 
itself. One only object occupied every eye and 
every thought. Theodore Augustus Kdward 
Delaporte, Viscount Steinfort and Baron Haut- 
lieu, lay pillowed on satin and canopied by 
velvet before the eyes of the splendid company 
assembled to witness the ceremony; while 
tenants and servants crowded the wide saloon 
to its utmost limits, and even from the passages 
leading to it head over head was seen, throng- 
ing to obtain a glimpse of the precious babe. 
Forgotten, totally and literally forgotten by all, 
the heart-broken Lady Augusta crept from the 
place assigned her behind her mother’s chair, 
and threading her way amongst the eager crowd, 
who were still pressing forward to the great 
saloon, she reached a small distant room appro- 
priated to the steward, and feeling a species of 
relief from its utter stillness, sat down gasping 
for breath, and almost wishing that the roof 
would fall and bury her, unhonoured and un- 
known for ever. A large Cornish mantle, such 
as is still used by the common people, lay among 


various hats and bonnets, thrown together on 
a table near her, and at the same moment that 
it caught her eye, the sound of advancing steps 
and the murmur of many voices convinced her 
that in another moment a portion of the motley 
crowd would surround her. ‘ as ” 

‘¢ She seized upon the coarse cloak, and 
wrapped it round her. The hood enveloped 
her pale features, and its ample folds concealed 
her person. Hardly knowing whither it led, 
she passed through an open door, opposite to 
that by which she had entered, and pursued 
her way along a passage till she reached the 
court-yard. She flew along it with the speed 
of one pursued, traversed the poultry-yard, the 
bleaching-ground, the orchard ; and then, paus- 
ing to take breath and look around her, she 
found that she had reached a spot familiar to 
her, as a point often passed in her almost daily 


Mrs. Trollope succeeds best in her darker 
scenes. The more lively portions are flippant: 
and we must say that the episode of Lucy is 
very objectionable, and its result at once far. 
fetched and common -place. Still, as the old 


proverb says, ‘* a thing well begun is half 
done,” and the first volumes may carry the 
reader through the third. ‘ 





The Sacred Classics; or, Cabinet Library of 
Divinity, Vol. XNXI. Sacred Poetry of the 
Seventeenth Century, Vol. I. Edited by the 
Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. and the Rey, 
II. Stebbing, M.A. 18mo. London, 1835, 
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The School of the Heart, and other Poems. By 
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drive towards the fine sea-view commanded 
from the cliff. ‘ The sea!—it leads to the 
sea !’—murmured the unhappy girl, hastily fol- 
lowing the path she saw before her. It led, 
too, from the park which spread its wide and 
wild beauty in front of the castle, and which, 
now studded with booths and tents for refresh-|of time. ‘The age to which we belong was 
ments, and crowded with men, women, and/truly a new era; it began with a period of 
children, was as dreadful to her as the castle | singular excitement and energy. Every home. 
itself. ‘ The sea!—it leads to the sea!’ she} ward wind brought tidings of a victory; and 
repeated wildly. Her head felt as ifit were on! by such tidings what thousand emotions are 
fire; yet, at the first moment of her pursuing| stirred! National triumph, individual pride, 
this path, it was no thought of self-destruction | and the fierce desire of action, were softened by 
on —_— 4 —_ “— longing pod por on a lingering on in ae a the 
coolness of the breeze from the ocean, and aj still deeper love which mourneth over the dead. 
feeling that stillness, solitude, and rest, would All romantic associations were awakened, for 
be found on the cliff, which might ease her! our colours were flying over the most romantic 
brain and calm her mind. The track she fol-|countries in the world. Can we then wonder 
lowed led along the edge of the high ground 'that the time of the war of the Peninsula was 
which formed one side of the combe, or little | rife with poetry ? It abounded in all its ma- 
valley, already mentioned ; but a row of mag- | terial. Poetry is in itself a sedentary art; but 
nificent chesnuts sheltered it from the castle ,it delights in and belongs to a time of action. 
windows. ‘ And did they see me,’ thought, One great poet shone out with another. 

she, as she hurried forward, ‘ they would not «« Rarely, believe me, appear the immortals, 
know me — and did they know me, they would Rarely alone.” 

not heed me now.’ With such comfort as| But a century, like a life, exhausts itself. We 
these thoughts could give, she slackened her | utterly disbelieve in the false ery raised, “ that 
speed, for, unused to violent exercise of any | there is no taste for poetry ;” but question that 
kind, her strength was failing fast; but still | the taste has a sufficiency of supply. We have 
she pushed onward towards the sea. At length | no longer the poets among us that we had ; and 
she reached a point whence the broad ocean | it is made matter of marvel that we listen coldly 
was fully seen; the trees no longer sheltered to the crowd of succeeding imitators, who only 
her—the ripe and drooping corn no longer hung | give us what we have had so much better al- 
across her path. She threw back the hood of ready. ‘‘ Poetry is the first and last know- 
her mantle, and for a moment experienced a/|ledge—it is as immortal a3 the heart of man.” 
sensation like enjoyment from the unfettered | Look at the welcome Wordsworth’s late volume 
freedom with which she inhaled the breeze; |received. Was there a journal but attempted, 
but, in the next, the scene she had left rushed | not to do it justice, but to offer up praise _— 
back upon her memory —the pomp, the|a shrine? and is not that very volume at this 
pageantry, the splendour which surrounded her |moment entering the heart of thousands, _ 
brother — the desolation, neglect, and oblivion | are hiving from it rich thoughts, which will be 
that were left for her, pressed upon her heart. |“ a joy for ever 2”? No! we neither lack poetry 
Again she ran forward, over the short soft turf|nor the taste for poetry, but we lack poets. 
which carpeted the cliff from the point where | Perhaps we carry the indifference to our poet!- 
~~ —, ceased, to the giddy verge that | cal contemporaries to the —— still, when, 
seetled over the ocean. Having reached this|as we know from our daily experience, ‘° 
verge, she stood for the first time in her life|little is to be found in the numerous slight 
upon the bold bare crag that frowned above the | volumes that overlay our table, we own that 
surf, and as she gazed with reeling brain upon|the indifference is based upon truth. Even i 
the depth below, the idea of ending a being | these to which we are about to draw attention, 
which had no longer any charm for her, passed | how much is there that is but a vain a 
heavily, like « dark cloud, across her mind. | of words, which, once said, remain for ever sacte 
Unused to look thus over a precipice, with no|to the lip of the first utterer! Yet there are 
intervening barrier to relieve the eye, she|some tones of true and native music - _ 
turned sick and giddy, and felt at the same| pages, which deserve something more than t 
time so weary and so faint that, unable, as it|ear of the adder, which ‘* heareth not.” We 
seemed, to make the desperate effort her dark} confess that we could dispense with Elton's 
thoughts suggested, she slipped back a pace or| Lines to Anne B., and to Lucy, and to Julia; 
two, and, throwing herself upon the ground, | these said Christian names being the prettiest 
gave way toa violent but most salutary burst} parts about them. Not so with the atieeine 
of tears.” elegy of * the Brothers ;” full of that mournful 


Henry Alford. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1835, 
Longman and Co.; Deightons, Cambridge. 
Worpswormtu as truly as beautifully observes, 
that “ With the young poetry is, like love, a 
passion.”” What he says of the youth of hu. 
manity may equally be applied to the youth 
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————___ 
memory which comes when the first bitterness 
of grief is over. It is, however, chiefly asa 
translator that our writer excels ; he delights 
in the old waters of Grecian song, and he 
catches up some of the bright waves in a glit- 
tering cup. The following, with its exquisite 
concluding line, is worthy of a “ long-remem- 
bered place.” 

«To the Peninsula of Sirmio. 


Sirmio! of isles the gem 
And shores peninsular, 
Where either Neptune’s breast upbeareth them, 
On molten lakes or ocean’s depth afar ; 
With what a willing spirit, what full glee 
Once more I visit thee ! 
Scarce to myself believing, that, the plain 
Of drear Bithynia left behind, 
In safety thus I look on thee again. 
© what more blessed than to feel the weight 
Of cares unloosed ? when the eased mind 
Gently lays its burden down, 
And spent with travel-toil, endured so Jate, 
We, at the hearth that is our own, 
Sink on the wish’d, familiar couch at last. 
This, this alone 
Repays the weariness, and can atone 
“For all the perils past. 
0 lovely Sirmio! welcome, and with me, 
Thy lord, rejoice! O waves, that sparkle free, 
Dimpling the waters of the Lydian lake, 
Rejoice ye for my sake 
That I, at length, am come: 
Laugh all remember’d things that laugh of home!” 


We add the vivid picture of Ampelus on the 
bull. 


“And, sudden, from a neighbouring cliff'a bull loose-roam- 
ing burst, 

With open mouth and lolling tongue he stoop’d and slaked 
his thirst : 

Then stood, as rational, before the youth, who nearer 
drew, 

Nor toss'd his horn, but placid gazed, as he his herdsman 


new. 
The boy adventurous climb’d, and sate upon the curly 


read, 

Stroking with fearless touch the horns that in a crescent 
spread. 

The forest-pastured bull inflamed his ardour to command, 

And rein the mountain-ranging beast, unyoked by mortal 


hand. 
He pluck’d the stems of bulrushes, deep-waving in the 


wind, 
And, woven with twigs and lighter shoots, a mimic scourge 
entwined : 
He gather'd ivy’s tlexile sprays, and wreathed them for a 
rein ; 
And roses cull’d and dewy leaves to deck and to restrain ; 
And o'er the forehead daffodils and twisted lilies hung, 
\nd round the neck anemones of purple blossoms strung. 
With hollow’d hands he scoop’d the slime, where nigh the 
river roll’d, 
And sinear'd the horns, that yellow’d shone with glistering 
Stains of gold ; 
Then cast a furry skin athwart the bull’s broad loins, and 
Tose 
Into his seat, and on the hide Iet fall the lightsome blows 
From his mock scourge; as though, in sooth, he back’d a 
maned steed ; 
And lash’d his murderer on with rash and inconsiderate 
speed : 
_ higt ing tothe bull-faced moon a look of daring glee— 
om'd moon !’ he cried, « thy team of bulls and thou 
' must yield to me! 
» too, -_ curb a bull, and horns surmount my satyr’s 
‘ow; 
- ; 4 
Thus = the silver-orbing moon he spoke, high-glorying 
OW > 
But the moon's eye 
boundless air 
Ampelus on that sad bull transported soft and fair: 


‘in gadfly forth, that bears the herd-provoking 


The goading insect 
drove him with r 
‘ Steed, 
« mountainous ridges; and the youth, deserted at his 
Beheld him thus o'er 
wide, 


And toil-aghast wi ic a 

aa ith plaintive voice thus supplicantly 

Stop, O my bull! 
n; 


» with jealous light, through fields of 
‘aw 
She 


» round the bullstill flitting on the wing, 
estless pace along, ev’n like a vaulting 


peaked hills bound headlong far and 


to-day, and thou shalt on the morrow 
Slay me not here on lon 
* isdone, 
= hear: nor yet resent that I have gilt thy 
Nor let the frie: 
scorn. 


Ift i 
N "to slay and heedest not the love that Bacchus 
Nor pitiest hi 

yy Who holds thy rein, who weeps and who 


esome rocks, lest, when the deed 


ndship of the god now move thy envious 


If, nor his flower of opening years nor Bacchus’ friend- 
ship moves, ; ; 
Convey me where the satyrs haunt and crush me in their 


age ’ b 

That they, at least, may mourn my dust; my abjuration 
ear, 

oO friendly bull! and he who warn’d may drop a pitying 
ear. 

If thou must quell thy rider thus, who bears the satyr’s 


sign, : 

The rounding horns upon the brow and aspect like to 
thine ; 

With vocal organs tell my death, ungrateful as thou art, 

To Ceres; she in Bacchus’ grief, be sure, will bear a part.’ 

So said the rose-cheek’d boy, as now he hover’d o'er his 
grave; . 

O’cr trackless ridges of the hills the bull high-bounding 
drave, 

And from his back shook down the boy ; the jointed neck 
was broke, 

With crushing sound; roll’d o’er and o'er beneath the 
pointed stroke 

Of goring horns, he lay, and all his body blush’d with gore; 

\ satyr saw him stretched in dust; the heavy tidings bore: 

And Bacchus hasten’d like the winds; ev’n Hercules was 


slow, 
Who ran when nymphs drew Hylas down in envious waves 


plow 3; 

And the fair ravisher of streams refused to let her bride- 
groom gO. 

So Bacchus printed with his feet the soil that smoked 

neath, 

And look’d upon the youth, who seem’d in pulseless death, 
to breathe : 

And in his mantle wrapp’d the dead, and velvet deer-skins 
threw 

O'er the cold limbs; and on the feet, though lifeless, bus- 
kins drew; 

And cropp'd the brief anemone to wreathe his hair with 
fading hue; 

Placed in = hand the ivied spear; the purple robe o’er- 
spread, 

And = —— from unclipp’d locks to grace the martyr'd 
dead ; 

And from his mother Rhea’s hand he took th’ ambrosial 
shower 

To bathe his wounds, anon to yield the fragrance of their 
flower, 

And, springing into vine-shoots, breathe their own am- 
brosial power. 

No longer paleness overspread his rosy body's hue, 

As graceful at his length he lay, and breezes fitful blew 

Lifting the hair, and sighing soft the wavy ringlets 
through. 

Lovely he lay upon the soil, though all with dust defiled— 

And beauty had not left the dead, for still, though dead, 
he smiled ; 

And honied utterance seem’d to hang on the mute lips of 
that fair child: 

And Bacchus cried, with plaintive voice, whilst looking 
on the dead— 

And his calm brow’s serenity with lowering wrath was 
overspread— 

‘Dear boy! thy lifeless lips retain Persuasion’s rosy breath, 

She blooms upon thy glistening cheek, and those fair eyes 
yet laugh in death. ; 

The palms of those so gentle hands are delicate as snows, 

And through thy lifted lovesome locks the breeze shrill- 
sighing blows: 

Death's chilling blast has touch’d thy limbs, but has not 
quench’d the rose. 

O dearest! wherefore would’st thou rule th’ ungovernable 

steer ? 

Why didst thou never breathe thy wish into this friendly 


ear, 

And say that on storm-footed steeds thou would’st career 

afar? 

Then had I brought from Ida’s tops the courser and the car. 

Hadst thou but said, ‘1 need the car,’ the chariot should 

have run, 

Thy seat secure, and solid wheels in ringing circles spun. 

Then Rhea’s reins had fill’d thy hold, though grasp’d by 

none but me; 

And thou hadst lash’d the dragons yoked, tame — sliding 

on with thee. 

Alas! no more with satyr guests thou sing’st the lyral song, 

No more with cymbal-clashing nymphs thou lead’st the 

dancing throng ; 

No more with Bacchus in the hunt thou ridest, a youthful 

hunter strong. 

O grave! O grave unmerciful! that wilt not for the dead 

Accept the price of treasures dug from earth’s rich-veined 
bed ! 


All would I give to see again my Ampelus alive: 


hear, I strive. E 
Would’st thou but listen I would strip the river-trees that 


Dropping their amber jewels down, upon the banks of Po: 
I’d cull Ind’s ruby stone, that glows with red transparent 


ray, 

And all the gold of Alyba to bring him back to day! 

Yes — for my boy, my lifeless boy, I'd give the grains of 
golc 

In deep Pactolus’ eddy tides immeasurable roll’d!” 

The great charm of Mr. Alford’s volume is 

that of natural scenery. A summer evening 





has been the inspiration ; and the two or three 


Ah! unpersuadable and stern! with one, that cannot | 





ensuing poems ought to be favourites with 
those who love to link some associate thought 
with the twilight or the woodland walk :— 


«* For an Inscription. 
I was a young fair tree ; 
Each spring with quivering green 
My boughs were clad; and, far 
Down the deep vale, a light 
Shone from me on the eyes 
Of those who past: a light 
That told of sunny days 
And blossoms, and blue sky ; 
For I was ever first 
Of all the grove, to hear 
The soft voice under ground 
Of the warm-working Spring ; 
And ere my brethren stirred 
‘Their sheathed buds, the kine, 
And the kine’s keeper, came 
Slow up the valley path, 
And laid them underneath 
My cool and rustling leaves ; 
And 1 could feel them there 
As in the quiet shade 
They stood, with tender thoughts, 
‘That past along their life 
Like wings on a still lake, 
Blessing me—and to God— 
‘The blessed God, who cares 
For all my little leaves, 
Went up the silent praise ; 
And I was glad with joy 
Which life of labouring things 
lll Knows, the joy that sinks 
Into a life of rest. 

Ages have fled since then : 
But deem not my pierced trunk 
And scanty leafage serves 
No high behest; my name 
Is sounded far and wide : 

And in the Providence 

‘That guides the steps of men 
Hundreds have come to view 
My grandeur in decay : 

And there hath passed from me 
A quiet influence 

Into the minds of men: 

The silver head of age, 

The majesty of laws, 

‘The very name of God, 

And holiest things that are, 
Have won upon the heart 

Of humankind the more, 

For that I stand to meet 

With vast and bleaching trunk 
The rudeness of the sky.” 


** Lady Mary. 

Thou wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun ; 

And fairer yet thou mightest be— 
Thy youth was but begun. 

Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep bright blue; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 

They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest: 

The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale check ; 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 

They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 

With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone : 

And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 

When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 

But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest : 

‘Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine hour of prayer ; 

Save the glory that is on thee 
From the sun that shineth there. 

We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 

A pure and happy angel 
in the presence of the throne; 

We shall see thee, when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 

And the resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break.” 


** A Doubt. 
* Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.’— Wordsworth. 
I know not how the right may be :— 
But I give thanks whene’er I see 
Down in the green slopes of the West 
Old Glastonbury’s towered crest. 
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I know not how the right may be :— And stormy blasts have fore’d the quaking trees _ and in fallin g had come in contact with the 
But I have oft had joy to see To wrap their trembling limbs in suits of mossy frieze. tree next to it, and thus hung half way t 
By play of chance my road beside Our wasted taper now hath brought her light F 2 Si B. ay to the 
The Cross on which the Saviour died. To the next door to night; ground, forming a kind of bridge, by which I 
I know not how the right may be :— Her sprightless fame, grown with great snuff, doth turn | could ascend to the adjacent tree. I climbed 
But I loved once a tall elm tree Sad as her neighb’ring urn; P ssessi Sem henne 8 
Because, between its boughs on high, Her slender inch, that yet unspent remains, fe — took ig qt Ba happy to escape 
That Cross was opened on the sky. Lights bat to Santas pals, r : the dangers 4 _ ut I a nO easy 
: And in a silent language bids her guest job in getting myself and gun to the top of the 
I know not how the right may be :— : : 5 J g g my gu : P ot the 
But I have shed strange tears to see, ae —~ pone 4 a me vente . tree, and then to prevent myself from falling 
Passing an unknown town at night ow careful age hath pitc' er painful plou, . ‘ . be ” 
In some warm chamber full of light Upon the furrow’d brow ; oe down again, I had to tie myself with my hand. 
A mother and two children fair And snowy blasts of discontented care kerchief to the tree; but still I did not fee} 
Kneeling with lifted hands at prayer. . Have blanch’d the eo ce ie quite at home. Perched up like a baboon ina 
1 know not how it is—m boast ; ———————————e forest, about midnight a storm of wind and 
iedeneadiaaescaaeaneel wack He threatens youth with age; and now, alas! rain, thunder and lightning, came on; I was 
By forced conclusions not her own. He owns not what he is, but vaunts the man he was. | fairly drenched through, and I shook as if | 
1 know not how it is—unless Ce eS See Hn Oe et was in a fit of the North Carolina ague. The 
Weakness and strength are near allied ; Shean each teen teat tenet storm lasted, I think, about three-quarters of 
And joys which most the spirit bless bee hasty wings that hurried them away Bes —* 1 
Are furthest off from earthly pride.” Will give these days no day: an hour. When it abated, I was so over. 


The constant wheels of nature scorn to tire i 
+ Child, whither goest thou Until her works expire: powered with sleep that I could hardly keep 
Over the snowy hill? That blast that nipp'd thy youth will ruin thee; awake. I dropped my gun at this time, which 
The frost-air nips 20 keen - That — shook the branch will quickly strike the | shews I must have been napping. But the 
‘That the very clouds are still: 2 longest nicht will haves a. Davlichtcs 
From the golden folding curtains -wri i ee a Sea ee al re 
The pr not looked forth, . A well written essay introduces these Spe-| at last, when I descended from my airy habita- 
And brown the snow-mist hangs cimens of English sacred poetry, which We | tion, and went again in search of the civilised 
Round the mountains to the North. cordially recommend to our readers. world. About five in the morning I hearda 
Yonder church-tower rise, bell ringing at a great distance. I followed in 


* Kind stranger, dost thou see 
Thrusting its crown of pinnacles American Excursion. By a Citizen of the direction the sound came from, hallooing as 
ae a. oon - al Edinburgh. loud as I could. The sound came nearer and 
Bites, and deep the snow; (Concluded from page 243. ] nearer, till at last I saw the settler, whose house 
But, in spite of them, As we proposed in our review of this volume, | I had just left before I went into the woods. 
: pcp it ll we add our countryman’s adventure in a North| He had come into the woods to seek me. He 
Wallen aaanaie ba (hace? American wood. told me I was not above a mile from his log 
The chancel-door is shut— ‘<I was not gone long (he says, poor fellow)—| house. He had taken the precaution to bring 
wane Lseaghns aed ap tl I had shot three pigeons and a black squirrel—| a pocket compass with him ; so in a short time 
Met we there and prayed; when I thought of returning; but I found, as| I was safely sitting in his house at breakfast, 
But now none is there the mouse in the trap did, that it was much{ which I did ample justice to, as I had not tasted 
Save the dead lowly laid.’ easier getting into the woods than getting out} food for eighteen hours.” 


“tage, cele that tower, of them again. I walked in a direction which} How he must have wished himself on Ar- 














A hepp , happy company I thought the right one, till I was sure I must} thur’s Seat: but we have now to quote his 
In holy peace abide; have got to the clearing ; but always the more | statement on another American subject of great 


ay ens yn, oa I walked the less likelihood I saw of getting! interest in the policy of every country, viz. the 


Their beds are made in swelling turf, out. I hallood till the birds rose from their | prison discipline. 
Fronting the western door.’ resting places, wondering what strange animal| ‘* I was not long on board (he tells, relating 
i yw Se oem this was that had come among them. Well, | his return to New York) ere I observed, sitting 
They jets deep down in earth,— what was to be done? My legs were fairly|in the fore-part of the boat, a half-starved, 
__ Thy face they cannot see. tired out. I sat down on the stump of a treej half-clad human being. He had terror and 
gre going to take a rest; but I had not been seated five| misery strongly marked on his countenance; 
Why seek thy low-laid family minutes ere I saw a snake, about three feet| all the social feelings seemed dead in him for 
Where they lie cold and still?” long, creeping as sly as you please through|ever. I found on inquiry he had lately been 
‘a. np ho otsaetee my mw heats among the underwood in the direction where I | an inmate of Sing-Sing Prison. He had been 
Duly from this lovin eo » sat. I could not make out from his hissing to| sentenced for fourteen years, but I could not 
With water it is fed; what tribe he belonged; but I thought his eye} learn his crime. I was anxious to know some 
bat ay a rg Siomening by far too sly for me: so I walked off as fast as| particulars of this famous prison, where 1000 
So now along the frosted field, I could, to give my gentleman a wide berth.| convicts are kept at hard labour, and doomed 
Stranger, fet me go.’” I now walked any way, for I thought chance} to perpetual silence, during the term of their 
The last on our list belongs to the masters of might do for me what I could not do for my-| confinement. I got into conversation with the 
the olden time. The Christian Classics contain | ¢l{—that was to take me out again. But no;/ poor wretch; and he certainly described the 
in their present volume a delightful selection. I walked on till I was like to drop down. It) horrors and the cruelties of that prison to be 
We cannot resist one or two quotations. Did | Va8 now between 7 and 8 p.m.; the sun set or| such as must shock the feelings of humanity. 
ever Raphael paint a finer portrait than the setting, and the woods threw a gloom around, | The prisoners are worked hard, and allowed 
ensuing one by Fletcher ? — made me feel something like Eve, after} but a scanty share of provisions. They _ 
+« Upon a grassy hillock he was laid, a fatal intercourse with the ser pent. I had | get a meal full, so there isa constant cray B 
With woody primroses befreckled, veen told that the wolves were sometimes heard! for food; and yet, if any of the prisoners, 
Over his head the wanton shadows play’d howling in the forest; and I recollected of| through illness, have any of their provisions 
= pg ey ee den Hee _— a amg 2 —_ hearing of a Canadian, who, when out shooting | left over, they are flogged severely if detected 
‘And her green arms to embrace the Prince of Peace; | deer, was devoured by them: all which was no} in giving it to another, and the receiver is also 
‘The sun so near, needs must the winter cease— consolation tome. I was now fain to scramble| flogged. This prohibition is so strictly en- 
pena pe att pone he — up a tree, and nestle there for the night; but} forced, that my informant declares he was once 
As though it were the shadow of some light; the trees were all straight, and without any | flogged for picking up an old chew of tobacco 
And, underneath, his face, as day, did shine— branches, except near to the top, so it was im-| which one of the keepers had spat out of his 
wale caper Se mse hy Se page possible to ascend any of them. I was startled| mouth. No wonder that such cruel treatment 
Under his lovely locks, her head to pal when I heard any thing move. At one time a} breaks down the health and the spirits of those 
Did meek Humility herself grow proud :— frog as large as a cat, with a voice strong| unfortunate wretches. Some of them commit 
Hither, to light their lamps, did all the graces crowd.” enough to lead in the 100th Psalm at a Burgher | suicide; others are taken sick, and when death 
We conclude with the “ Decay of Life” by | meeting, looked up in my face, as much as to] comes to their relief, one would think some 
Quarles. say, ‘ Don’t harm me;’ but by this time I was| sympathy might be shewn to the dying man; 
«* And now the cold autumnal dews are seen willing to let alone for let alone, and, acting on | but no, —with a refinement in cruelty peculiar 
‘To cobweb every green; this principle, I spared a large gray squirrel] to the Yankees, no friend, not even a father, 
ee ante doth appear within six yards of me. At last, when nature|a brother, or a wife, is allowed to sooth “4 
The sapless branches dof! their summer suits was nearly exhausted, I came to a tree that had| dying couch; he sees before him the dar 
And wain their winter fruits; been felled either by the lightning or the wind, | valley of the shadow of death, and in that 
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awful hour he looks around for some one he 
loves to sooth the agonies of his soul, but he 
looks in vain. These prisoners, who have 
transgressed the laws of their country, are still 
human beings; they are all more or less sus- 
ceptible to kind treatment; they have a sense 
of natural justice about them ; they feel that 
the punishment inflicted is far beyond even 
what is due to the crimes they have committed ; 
a spirit of revenge is first cherished in their 
bosoms against their keepers; they next be- 
come dejected and almost heart-broken under 
the merciless castigations which they see in- 
flicted every day around them; their consti- 
tutions fail, and if they survive the term of 
their imprisonment, they come out objects only 
for the charity workhouse. I sincerely trust 
that our free and happy country may never be 
disgraced by the adoption of such a system 
of brutal tyranny and oppression. While I 
listened to the narrative told me by this man, 
Ihad occasion to put some questions to him, 
and I noticed when I spoke that he gave an 
involuntary shudder: I asked him the cause, 
and he said, that for fourteen long years he had 
hardly ever heard a human voice, except that 
of his keeper, and even that he had scarcely 
ever heard, but it was to order him to strip to 
be flogged. I felt deeply for this miserable 
outcast, and gave him a trifle of money, and 
left him sitting where I first saw him.” 

Of temperance societies it is stated :— 

“ Whisky is very cheap. It is sold whole- 
sale at 10d. per gallon. A man can get rea- 
sonably drunk for 14d. and dead drunk for 
2d. I would recommend emigrants, particu- 
larly those who have little command over 
themselves, to join a temperance society on 
their arrival. I am convinced these societies 
have been the salvation of thousands. Drink- 
ing ardent spirits is much more hurtful to the 
constitution in America than it is in Europe, 
and ought to be guarded against, as, after a 
person has indulged to excess in the use of spi- 
rits, it is very difficult indeed to reclaim them 
[him]. A preacher, descanting on the impos- 
sibility of the drunkard retracing his steps, after 
he had gone a certain length, made use of the 
following strong simile :—‘ My brethren, it is 
avery easy task to row a boat over the falls of 
Niagara, but an all sufficient job to row it back 
again.’ ” 

Our countryman performed his journey in 
the short space of four months and seventeen 
days, when he safely returned to auld Reekie ; 
and we think we need scarcely add after these 
extracts, that we consider his little book to be 
one of great merit and honesty of purpose, and 
well worthy of the public attention. 





The French Language its own Teacher. By 
René Aliva, author of “* The Anti-Spelling- 
Book.” Part I. 12mo. pp. 274. London, 

_ 1835. Churton. 

So many elementary works professing to re- 

duce the difficulties attendant on the learning 

of languages, and especially of the French lan. 
guage, are constantly issuing from the press, 
that but for the high reputation of that able 
and useful production * The Anti-Spelling- 

Book,” we should scarcely have been tempted 

to take up the volume before us. Having done 

80, however, we went through it with attention, 

and we can truly say, that although by no con- 

ttivance can the indolent hope to be relieved 
from the necessity of labour, the English student 
will find in M. Aliva’s system (as far as it has 
developed) aids in the acquisition of the 

rench language as valuable as they are novel. 


troduction the present method of learning 
French, and that which he proposes to substi- 
tute, that we will do him the justice to quote 
the following passages. Speaking generally of 
the teachers of French in England, he says : — 

** Most of them, conformably to the old sys- 
tem, which is the same in respect to all living 
languages, begin by making their pupils study 
a grammar. As all grammars are, with trifling 
exceptions, copied from one another, let us 
suppose that choice is made of Levizac’s, the 
best of all. One set of teachers, like those 
newspaper readers who pore over all the co- 
lumns of a journal, force their pupils to wade 
through the seventy pages preceding the exer- 
cises :—a preliminary labour which may occupy 
several months, and is besides so irksome that 
it frequently creates an unconquerable disgust 
even in the most persevering. If the professor, 
on the contrary, makes his pupil immediately 
begin the exercises, he places himself in oppo- 
sition to the author ; and proclaims that M. de 
Levizac is a guide upon whom the learner 
must not implicitly rely. But whether the 
pupil be occupied or not for whole months on 
those seventy pages, is of little importance. 
We at length find him at the exercises, and 
seriously engaged in writing French, a lan. 
guage of which he knows scarcely a few words, 
and nothing at all of its phraseology. When 
the pupil has been employed on exercises for 
fuur or five months, that is to say, when he 
has written a number of loose, trifling, heavy, 
and perhaps barbarous sentences, he is made to 
translate a French book. The work ordinarily 
fixed upon is one of those collections of fables, 
letters, anecdotes or stories, manufactured in 
England, and so remarkable for insipidity of style 
and grammatical inaccuracy. Suppose, how- 
ever, that instead of those miserable produc- 
tions so pitilessly disfiguring the French lan- 
guage, but unfortunately too often found at 
schools, the pupil translates a good work of our 
literature: — what happens? As the con- 
stantly occurring difficulties are not removed 
or explained, his progress is arrested at every 
line; and at best he advances but at a slow 
and uncertain pace. For you must not flatter 
yourself that he understands the French lan- 
guage, because he has written it during five or 
six months. He knows nothing of it; and you 
must not be surprised even if he ask his teacher 
whether the language of our great writers is 
not an idiom quite different from that which 
he has been endeavouring to acquire. In fact, 
he is so devoid of any real knowledge of the 
language, that a barbarous construction may 
appear more regular and harmonious to his ear 
than an elegant and nicely rounded period. 
How can it be otherwise? The only French 
which he has hitherto known is the trash he 
has himself written in his exercises. ‘Tell him 
that the sentence he has mangled, in which 
every word is out of joint, is excellent ; he will 
believe you, and in very simplicity will set 
himself up for a clever fellow. Thus, writing 
once or twice the exercises of Levizac, Hamel, 
or Chambaud; translating indifferently a set 
of fables, choice collections, a part of Numa 
Pompilius, Belisarius, Anacharsis, Telemachus, 
or Gil Blas; committing to memory a long 
rigmarole of insignificant and unconnected 
sentences, falsely called dialogues, though com- 
monly forming nothing but insipid mono- 
logues :—such is the labour performed by chil- 
dren during the four or five years they study 
French at school. I do not, therefore, hesitate 
to assert, that of twenty individuals instructed 
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tion, or writing half-a-dozen intelligible lines.” 
His own plan, he observes, is founded upon 

a principle entirely opposed to that which has 
hitherto formed the basis of teaching languages. 

‘© To learn the rules of a language ; to set 
about writing it immediately ; and then to en- 
deavour to understand it, and to read the au- 
thors who wrote in it: such is the old method. 
To assist the pupil in understanding a lan- 
guage; to point out gradually to him its idiom, 
in order that he may comprehend all its pecu- 
liarities; to enable him to read fluently the 
most esteemed works; to instruct him properly 
in the rules which have guided the great 
writers; and then to teach him to write, by imi- 
tating them, making himself perfectly master of 
their phraseology and aptness of expression: 
such is my system.”” 

For details we must refer to the book itself ; 
the careful perusal of which would be exceed. 
ingly beneficial even to many of those who 
imagine that they have a competent knowledge 
of the language. 








The Prineimes of Physiology applied to the Pre- 
servation of Health, and to the Improvement 
of Physical and Mental Education. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Post 8vo. pp. 404. 
Edinburgh, 1835, Maclachlan and Stewart ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall; Dublin, 
Hodges and Smith. 

A THIRD edition of a work of this class, de- 
manded within the short space of eleven months, 
saves the critic the pleasant duty of encomium, 
and would even spare the breath of puffing, ge- 
nerally so ready and lavish of expenditure. 
Dr. Combe’s volume has required no inordinate 
share of the former, and has had resort to none 
of the latter: it has fairly made its way by its 
own merits. The subject, too, is of universal 
interest. Without health what are we? And 
yet how little do we care about it, till by some 
unexpected stroke the vision of perpetual vi- 
gour vanishes, the blessing has fled. ‘Then we 
may wish that we had adopted some of the 
plain, easy, and agreeable precautions which 
an acquaintance with medicine and good com- 
mon sense have united to recommend in these 
sensible pages; that we had known a little 
better in time; and that we had not so foolishly 
neglected admonitions and encouraged disease. 
The proverb says it is never too late to mend ; 
but we agree with Dr. Combe that it is far pre- 
ferable to prevent mischief; and, holding that 
doctrine, we take upon us to state that his 
treatise is well calculated to be extensively 
useful and beneficial to every class of the com- 
munity. 
We need not go over the first principles of 
physiology, nor enlarge upon the various points 
in the animal economy, all of which are treated 
clearly and scientifically ; but will content our- 
selves with making two or three extracts from 
the new matter introduced into this edition, 
which will exhibit the talent of the writer, and 
be a just criterion of the value of his remarks 
on other branches of his interesting subject. 

On the great advantage of free perspiration, 

he says, ** I have often had occasion to remark 

the powerful influence which free perspiration 
from natural causes has in relieving acidity in 
the stomach and promoting digestion, and the 
fact that acidity is most prevalent when the 
skin is most inactive; and have thereby been 
led to prescribe with advantage the frequent 
use of the tepid and vapour bath in calculous 
and other complaints arising from excess of 
acid. In accordance with the same principle, 








author has so clearly described in his in- 


ing our best writers, understanding conversa 


after this fashion, fifteen are incapable of read- "2% find Lord Byron noting in his Journal 


28th March, 1814), that after having, when 
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previously very unwell, ‘ sparred with Jackson 
ad sudorem,’ he felt ‘ much better in health 
than for many days,’ and remarking, that ‘ the 
more violent the fatigue, the better his spirits 
for the rest of the day,’ and this too at a time 
when he was deriving little relief from his fa- 
vourite remedies, abstinence and soda-water. 
These results seem to corroborate the doctrine of 
M. Donné, that in the healthy state an acid 
humour is secreted from the whole surface of 
the skin, while the mucus secreted from the 
digestive canal is every where, except in the 
stomach, of an alkaline nature. The subject is 
still not very clear, but it deserves the most 
careful examination.” 

After a good deal on muscular exercise, we 
find the following judicious observations :— 

“ After this exposition, I need hardly say 
that the loud and distinct speaking enforced in 
many public schools is productive of much good 
to the young, and that, in this respect, the oc- 
casional songs in which all are required to join 
in the infant schools and other institutions are 
much to be commended. Let any one who 
doubts their efficacy as exercises of the lungs 
attend to what passes in his own body on 
reading aloud a single paragraph, and he will 
find, not only that deep inspirations and full 
expirations are encouraged, but that a consi- 
derable impulse is communicated to the bowels, 
affording a marked contrast to the slight 
breathing and quiescent posture of those whose 
voices never rise above a whisper. Reading 
aloud, public speaking, and lecturing, are ex- 
cellent exercises for developing the lungs and 
the chest. But, as they require some exertion, 
they ought to be indulged in with prudence, 
and with constant reference to the constitution 
and health of the individual.” 

But the subjoined quotation, with which we 
conclude, has struck us more forcibly than any 
other passage in the book ; and we earnestly 
entreat for it the attention of parents and those 
to whom the charge of children is committed. 

“In an excellent little work on the influence 
of mental excitement on health, lately published 
in America, Dr. Brigham says, in allusion to 
children of this description, * Dangerous forms 
of scrofulous disease among children have re- 
peatedly fallen under my observation, for which 
f could not account in any other way, than by 
supposing that the brain had been exercised at 
the expense of other parts of the system, and at 
a time of life when nature is endeavouring to 
perfect all the organs of the body; and, after 
the disease commenced, I have seen with grief 
the influence of the same cause in retarding or 
preventing recovery. I have seen several af- 
fecting and melancholy instances of children, 
five or six years of age, lingering awhile with 
diseases from which those less gifted readily 
recover, and at last dying, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts to restore them. During their 
sickness they constantly manifested a passion 
for books and mental excitement, and were ad- 
mired for the maturity of their minds. The 
chance for the recovery of such precocious 
children is, in my opinion, small, when attacked 
by disease ; and several medical men have in- 
formed me, that their own observations had led 
them to form the same opinion, and have re- 
marked, that in two cases of sickness, if one of 
the patients was a child of superior and highly 
cultivated mental powers, and the other one 
equally sick, but whose mind had not been ex- 
cited by study, they should feel less confident of 
the recovery of the former than of the latter. 
This mental precocity results from an unna- 
tural development of one organ of the body at 
the expense of the coustitution.” Dr. Brigham 


—————— 
justly remarks, that it is ignorance in the! judicious persons, ministers and others, all of 
parents which leads to the too early and ex-|whom united in the request that it might be 
cessive cultivation of the minds, especially of | published, and all agreed in the opinion that a 
precocious and delicate children ; but from the |knowledge of the manner in which the child 
examples which he gives, and the general | was treated, together with the results, would 
bearing of his admonitions, the error of com- be profitable both to parents and children, and 
mencing systematic education too soon, and ‘a benefit to the cause of education.’ This in- 
stimulating the infant mind too highly, seems |fantine philosopher was ‘ taught hymns before 
to be decidedly more prevalent in the United he could speak plainly ;’ ‘ reasoned with,’ and 
States than in this country. Among the constantly | instructed, until his last illness, 

children’s — in the — —_ yd — — any — —_ put on 
are announ as purpos' repare’ or|a violent and unexpec or i 
children from two to ium oan Ot !’ and |him off. Asa pee not roa done shueden 
among others are ‘ infant manuals’ for botany, | too soon or too fast, this case may be truly 
— and ee: ! bed — of | § profitable se - — -_ eee : but, 
teaching is considered the best which forces on as an example to be followed, it assuredly can. 
the infant mind at the most rapid rate, without | not be too strongly or loudly condemned. In. 
regard to health or any other consideration. | fant schocls, however, in which physical health 
Dr. Brigham adds from personal observation, |and moral training are duly attended to, are 
that, in many families, children under three |excellent institutions. In youth, too, much 
years of age are not only required to commit to mischief is done by the long school hours and 
memory many verses, texts of Scripture, and | continued application of mind which the ordi. 
stories, but are often sent to the ordinary |nary system of education requires. The law of 
schools for six hours a-day. Few children are | exercise, that long sustained action exhausts 
kept back later than the age of four. At | the vital powers of an organ, applies equally to 
home, too, they are induced by all sorts of ex. | the brain as to the muscles ; and hence the ne- 
citement to learn additional tasks or peruse | cessity of varying the occupations of the young, 
juvenile books and magazines, till the nervous |and allowing frequent intervals of active ex- 
— — penance and the health ercise = the —_ air, instead of a 

roken. ave myself,’ he continues, ‘ seen continued confinement now so common. This 
many children who are supposed to possess \exclusive attention to mental culture fails, as 





almost miraculous mental powers, experiencing 
these effects and sinking under them. Some of 
them died early, when but six or eight years 
of age, but manifested to the last a maturity of 
understanding which only increased the agony 
of separation. Their minds, like some of the 
fairest flowers, were * no sooner blown than 
blasted ;’ others have grown up to manhood, 
but with feeble bodies and a disordered nervous 
system, which subjected them to hypochon- 
driasis, dyspepsia, and all the Protean forms of 
nervous disease ;’ * others of the class of early 
prodigies exhibit in manhood but small mental 
powers, and are the mere passive instruments 
of those who, in early life, were accounted far 
their inferiors.” In well conducted infant 
schools these evils are carefully guarded 
against. In this country children are not ge- 
nerally sent to school so early ; but education 
is still too much restricted to the exclusive ex- 
ercise of the mental powers, to the neglect of 
the physical, and, in the instance of delicate 
children, is pushed on too rapidly. I lately 
witnessed the fate of one of these early pro- 
digies, and it was exactly such as above de- 
scribed. The prematurely developed intellect 
was admired, and constantly stimulated by in- 
judicious praise and the excitement of daily ex- 
hibition to every visitor who chanced to call. 
Entertaining books were thrown in the way, 
reading by the fireside encouraged; play and 
exercise neglected ; the diet allowed to be full 
and heating, and the appetite pampered by 
every delicacy. The results were the speedy 
deterioration of a weak constitution, a high 
degree of nervous sensibility, deranged diges- 
tion, disordered bowels, defective nutrition, 
and, lastly, death, at the very time at which 
the interest excited by the mental precocity was 
at its height. Such, however, is the ignorance 
of parents on all physiological subjects, that 
when one of these infant prodigies dies from 
erroneous treatment, it is not unusual to pub- 
lish a memoir of his life, that other parents 
may see by what means such transcendant qua- 
lities were called forth. Dr. Brigham refers to 
a memoir of this kind, in which the history of 
John Mooney Mead, aged four years and eleven 


might be expected, even in its essential object; 
for experience shews that, with a rational dis- 
tribution of employment and exercise, a child 
will make greater progress than in double the 
time employed in continuous mental exertion. 
If the human being were made up of nothing 
but a brain and nervous system, it would be 
very well to content ourselves with sedentary 
pursuits, and to confine ourselves entirely to 
the mind. But when observation tells us that 
we have numerous other important organs of 
motion, sanguification, digestion, circulation, 
and nutrition, all demanding exercise and the 
open air as essential both to their own health 
and to that of the nervous system, it is worse 
than folly to shut our eyes to the fact, and to 
act as if we could, by denying it, alter the con- 
stitution of nature, and thereby escape the con- 
sequences of our misconduct.” 

We are glad to see that the author promises 
us another volume on a similar plan, embracing 
the physiology of digestion and the principles o! 
dietetics. 





Colonel Badcock’s Rough Sketches. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

‘Lisbon (says our author) had been eva- 
cuated by the Miguelite troops as well as by the 
police—but before the Duke de Terceira en- 
tered there was still a pause ; the flag of Donna 
Maria was hoisted, pulled down, and again 
rehoisted : great doubt still remained, but some 
foreigners assisting, and hiring a few gallegos, 
rehoisted the flag of the queen at St. George 
and some other conspicuous places ; upon which, 
the British squadron in the Tagus immediately 
fired a salute. A salute from the British squa- 
dron to a Portuguese flag had not been heard 
for years. The Portuguese, too happy to be 
quiet, said—‘ Oh! the English have at length 
decided, and consequently we will not stir. 
Lisbon, therefore, became constitutional. When 
Don Pedro arrived he considered the affair as 
finished, and on entering the Tagus cast his 
sword into the sea, saying he should no longer 
require it. He was very soon, however, obliged 
to find another. The apparent enthusiasm and 
the vivas that were heard did not, perhaps, 8° 
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that kind of joy which people feel on having 
escaped a great danger.* In the meantime 
troops were sent for from Porto, and levies were 
ordered in Lisbon. At Porto, after the late 
defeat of the Miguelites, but few deserters came 
in; no corps came over to Don Pedro, and no 
towns declared in his favour. When he sailed 
from Porto, our men-of-war saluted the flag, 
although they would not give him a boat to 
take him on board. The Miguelites bombarded 
the city, as before, during the whole night, and 
still retained the same position. Fourteen de- 
serters had come in. Here the Miguelites com- 
mitted another great blunder. Instead of 
marching their forces direct upon Lisbon, leav- 
ing a sufficient number to fight the Pedroites 
in the field, they remained round Porto. Had 
they marched to Lisbon directly, it would have 
been retaken, for it was justly observed, that 
the Miguelites threw Lisbon away, and the 
Constitutionalists picked it up. Even when 
they did at length proceed to Lisbon, they were 
four days too late, or they would have ensured 
its recapture.” 

The annexed are miscellaneous. At Oporto: 

‘*T will here relate an anecdote of Portuguese 
honesty. A German gentleman, about a year 
and a half before, previously to the investment 
of the place, had given a poor peasant woman a 
piece of linen to make shirts ; and, to his asto- 
nishment, she made and brought them all to 
him, having conveyed them safely through the 
midst of the Miguelite soldiery, at a time when 
troops in general would be too apt to appro- 
priate so useful an article to themselves. On 
mentioning this to an English lady in Porto, 
the said, ‘Oh! that is nothing—a poor woman 
has brought me back all the thread I gave her 
to make tape, saying that she could not make 
the tape, as the soldiers had burned her ma- 
chinery.” ‘There were numberless instances of 
servants and others begging in the streets rather 
than make any use of the property entrusted to 
theircharge. I am confident that if I returned 
to Porto, I should find a few things that I gave 
to some poor people, telling them to keep them 
till T returned, most faithfully guarded. Such 
is the fidelity of these people. I doubt if any 
virtues the constitution may produce will make 
amends for those they will lose, even if they 
should arrive at penny papers every morning at 
breakfast, and have the beautiful clearness of 
their atmosphere destroyed by the vapours and 
smoke of manufactories.”” 

At Lisbon :— 

“The lady of Senhor Pinto Bastos had re- 
cently died, and I therefore went to pay a visit 
of condolence to him. It is the custom of the 
Country to receive these visits for eight days. 
The family, dressed in mourning, are all as- 
sembled in one of the principal rooms, which is 
hung with black ; the visitors go in and bow 
to all the party; not a word is spoken, and 
alter sitting a short time, they bow again and 
retire. This custom must, I should think, be 
very painful to the relations, although it is re- 
garded as a proper civility that friends should 
conform to. * * * 

“The nobles adhering to the queen amounted 
'o—dukes, 2; marquises, 7; counts, 8; vis- 
Counts, 0; dignitaries of the church, 1—total, 


. poe we “ . oe ca , H : 
“This reminds me of an occurrence which took place 


when I formerly entered a town in France with an ad- 
per guard of the allied army. As we were cloaked, the 
rip — could not distinguish our nation, but began 
fi iva" that nation which they most dreaded. They 
"st cried out, * Vivent les Espagnols !’—upon receiving no 
answer, they cried, « Vivent les Portugais !’—but still re- 
ving NO answer, they shouted, ‘ Vive Napoleon! vivent 
English gens!’ When we declared ourselves to be 
wot they became alarmed, and said, ‘Had you told 
before, we would have cried out what was right.” 





18. And those espousing the cause of Don 
Miguel—dukes, 2; marquises, 17 ; counts, 42; 
viscounts, 23; dignitaries of the church, 23— 
total, 107. Of these, some afterwards went 
over to the queen, and some were become 
extinct.” 

At last, “the British embassy, backed by 
the French, made a movement up to Cartaxo 
and offered terms—terms the most advan- 
tageous to the followers of Don Miguel. ‘They, 
however, still refused, and remained true to 
their colours. They were reduced to the most 
trying situation. Spain, in their rear, had de- 
clared against them, and they were abandoned 
by all the powers of Europe. Their forts and 
their fleet gone, to what could they look ? 
Still, however, the troops clung to their chief, 
though suffering every deprivation, without 
shoes, without clothing, badly paid, and pe- 
rishing from pestilence; and the embassies 
retired — defeated for this time. Threats and 
bribes were said to have been tried to push 
down the falling power of a poor weak king- 
dom. At length the finishing stroke was given 
by a quadruple alliance, which the Spaniards, a 
nation detested by the Portuguese, were invited 
to join. The country is now filled with ban- 
ditti and robbers;—and who are these robbers ? 
They are not the pickpockets and rogues of a 
metropolis, but the yeomanry and peasantry, 
the best blood of their country: people who 
were committed to their cause, and who are 
now not of sufficient power or wealth to be 
enabled to fly to foreign countries, though they 
can no longer remain on their own properties, 
and are, therefore, driven to their rocks and 
mountains to carry on a Guerilla warfare.” 

“On the few days remaining previously to 
my embarkation, I visited various parts of the 
town of Lisbon; amongst others, the new 
library in the Commercial Square, where there 
is a well-executed statue of Maria I. The 
bronze horse in this square nad been orna- 
mented on its pedestal with a large medallion 
of the celebrated Marquis of Pombal, which 
was considered as a compliment to Saldanha. I 
likewise went several times to the sales beyond 
the Roscio, known to the English by the name 
of Rag Fair. The houses there were loaded 
with the richest and most ancient valuables for 
sale, viz. pictures, china of great value, jewel- 
lery, silver, cabinets, ornamented tables, per- 
sonal ornaments, relics of every kind, rich silks 
and brocades; each to be disposed of for a 
small part of their value. These, to a person 
desirous of furnishing his house, or of collect- 
ing pieces of virtu, offered a tempting sight ; 
and even to one who looked at these various 
articles merely with the wish of possessing them, 
they presented a rich feast: but very different 
feelings were awakened in those who considered 
and reflected that all these fine valuables were 
only thrown into the market from necessity ; 
that they contained the riches and the nick- 
nackery of the most ancient families in Portu- 
gal, who, reduced to distress by the great poli- 
tical change which had taken place, were com- 
pelled to part with the collection of ages, that 
they might have it in their power to purchase 
themselves bread. You might occasionally ob- 
serve the owners themselves, clad in poor ap- 
parel, wistfully watching the sale of some little 
article of their own, which might enable them 
to relieve their present necessities. And when 
one reflected that the same thing might one 
day or other happen to ourselves, one turned 
away with feelings of melancholy, pity, and 
regret.” 

Such are but a few of the horrors of civil 
contention. God help the people who are ex- 





posed to it, either for family or faction, for 
despot, prince, or abstract principle. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Edition of Mitford's History of Greece, Vol. I. 
(London, Cadell; Edinburgh, Blackwoods.)—The second 
volume continues this sterling republication in its cheap 
form. The sixth chapter contains a view of the eastern 
nations politically connected with Greece; and thence 
the history is conducted from the period of Darius of 
Persia to the conclusion of the Expedition of Xerxes. 
The western countries connected with Greece are then 

assed under notice, and the affairs of Greece herself 
rought down to the truce for thirty years between 
Athens and Lacedemon, A.c. 445. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, Preached Abroad, by 
the Rev. R. W. Jelf, B.D. and Preceptor to Prince George 
of Cumberland. 8vo. pp. 334. (London, Rivingtons; 
Hatchard; Oxford, Parker; Cambridge, Deightons ; 
Stevenson.) -— It is not only gratifying to read these 
Sermons with reference to their intrinsic merits, as highly 
honourable to the principles and ability of a member of 
the church of England, but, perhaps, still more inte- 
resting to consider them as coming from an individual to 
whom has been, in a great measure, delegated the im- 
portant trust of forming the youthful mind of one of 
those princes, upon whose education so much of national 
and general good or evil is myn | to depend. Suffice it 
for us to say, that, under the tuition of such a person as 
Mr. Jelf approves himself by his writings, we can look 
for nothing but auspicious and happy results. His 
volume is on these grounds more than doubly worth the 
public attention. 

Sir E. Brydges’ Edition of Milton. Vol. 1V. (Macrone.)— 
With the interesting embellishments of a portrait of Mil- 
ton, at the age of twenty-one, after Jansen, and a beauti- 
ful vignette of the Temptation on the Mountain, by 
Turner and Cousen, this volume contains the first four 
books of the Paradise Regained; and it is every way 
worthy of the series to which it belongs. 

A History of Halley's Comet, §c. From the French of 
G. de Pontecoulant, by Colonel C. Gold. Pp. 44. (Lon- 
don, Parker.)—With a chart, shewing the course of the 
stranger in the heavens, from Taurus through Ursa Major 
and the Northern Crown, and from August 20 to Octo- 
ber 19, this little publication is just in the nick of time 
for all who are inquisitive about the Comet, and desirous 
to trace its path in the heavens. To all we recommend 
it, as a concise and lucid account of this interesting 
phenomenon. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Vol. VII. (J. Murray.) —The 
Walls of Chester, engraved after a magnificent view by 
Stanfield, in which the reality of the ancient fortifications 
and the picturesque of the country landscape, are admir- 
ably blended, and a vignette representing Johnson and 
Boswell sitting in the room of the former in Bolt Court, 
are the characteristic embellishments of this volume, 
which continues the biography to the 71st year of the age 
of our “ leviathan of literature.” Apropos of his being 
also a corporeal leviathan, we are informed by a recent 
writer, that Jot in 1 apy e, bore much 
resemblance to a man well known upon the pave of Lon- 
don, viz. old Bitton the boxer; and it is true that there is 
a likeness between the portraits and the pugilist. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
INFLAMMABLE GAS. 
To the Editor, §c. 
Sir,—I think you will agree with me in con- 
sidering the following extract from Dr. Stuke.~ 
ley’s journals worthy of being given to the 
public, as a very curious fact of the discovery 
and application of inflammable gas many years 
before it was publicly adopted. I have lately 
purchased a large collection of the doctor’s 
papers, containing notices of his attendances at 
the Royal, Antiquarian, and Egyptian Societies 
—his travels in search of antiquities—his ex- 
tensive correspondence—his autobiography, &c. 
from which I hope to have leisure and health 
to arrange some interesting portion for the 
press. Yours, &c. J. Brirron. 
© S—-June 1749—at the Royal Society. 

‘ A very long and curious paper from a phy- 
sician at Whitehaven to Sir James Lowther, 
confirming the fire damp in the coal pits there : 
it’s brought in an iron pipe from the bottom of 
the mines, where it’s generated continually, 
quite to the open air, and there vents its self in 
a constant pillar of fire, about half a yard in 
height, 5 inches diameter. The writer con- 
trived to bring this inflam’d pipe across a road 
to some distance into his laboratory, and to 
employ it in chymical operations, building 
furnaces convenient for receiving it, and 
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moderating it to what degree of heat he pleas’d ; 
he found this of extraordinary use, as well as 
curiosity for these purpose: and much better 
than common laboratory fires, by reason of it’s 
equable tenor, and that it required but little 
attendance; and with a quantity of bricks al- 
ways ready, he could render the heat more 
intense at pleasure, and remit it again. 

* The Dr. observes, with wonder, that this 
fine method has never been practised before, 
when thére are so many opportunities of doing 
ft in many parts of England, and abroad: he 
gives us a very laborious examination and ob- 
servations upon this fire-damp and the gene- 
ration of it, the variations in it, that some- 
times it has its fitts of remission and intense- 
ness, which he finds to be owing to the changes 
in the gravity of the atmosphere ; he has made 
very many observations about it, and can gene- 
rally predict when it will be fatal or pernicious 
to the workmen in the coal works, and has by 
that means saved many of their lives. 

‘The coldest season that was ever known 
at this time of the year, the wind constantly 
at north-east, frosty every morning, now at 
summer solstice.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Fifth Meeting, Dublin: Journal. 
No. IV. 

REsuMING for the present our notice of sub- 
jegts of popular interest, which were brought 
forward and discussed in the Sections of the 
Association, our first illustration relates to a 
eurious inquiry into those minute creatures 
which are found to infest the animal system, 
and upon whose effects so much of health and 
even of life may depend. This important 
matter was brought forward in the Medical 
Section on Wednesday, and is thus reported in 
the Dublin Medical and Chemical Journal, 
which gives a very good account of the papers 
read, and the bearing of the discussions during 
the whole proceedings of this Section, which 
we have already stated to have been engaged on 
topigs of much general interest. 

*€ Dr. Harrison wished to direct the attention 
of the meeting to a peculiar species of entozoa, 
occasionally found in the voluntary muscles of 
the human subject. Here is an enlarged view 
(said Dr. Harrison) of the biceps of a human 
subject, and you may perceive that the body of 
the muscle is dotted all over with oval white 
specks. When examined with a microscope, 
these specks are found to consist of a semitrans- 
parent cyst of an elliptic form, in the interior of 
which a minute worm lies coiled up into spires. 
These specks are more distinct a few days after 
death than in the recent subject, in consequence 
of the cysts becoming more opaque. The 
worms have been frequently examined after 
being removed from the cysts, and have been 
found to move for several hours after the death 
of the individual. They are of a pyriform 
shape when taken out, and seem to have a kind 
of transverse opening at their larger extremity. 
I do not exactly know to what particular class 
of entozoa they are to be referred ; the general 
opinion seems to be that they belong to a new 
class, of which the genus is not ascertained ; 
but this is a matter which seems to require 
further investigation. I have never found them 
in any of the involuntary muscles : a few have 
been met with in the semi-involuntary, parti- 
cularly along the margins of the diaphragm, 
and in the sphincter ani; but they are chiefly 
observed in the voluntary muscles, especially 
those of the loins and back. Out of six speci- 


| mens examined, I have not been able to detect 
any of them in the heart or the muscular tunics 
of the intestines. They occur in the limbs, but 
less frequently than in the back and loins; I 
have seen a greater number of them in the 
latter situation than in any other. In the liver 
of the same subject from which this drawing 
of the biceps was taken, I found a large cyst 
containing hydatids; and I mention this fact, 
as shewing the same disposition in the indi- 
vidual to the formation of viventia intra viventia. 
I have in addition to state, that I have never 
observed these entozoa except in emaciated in- 
dividuals of an apparently scrofulous habit. 
In three of the six persons examined, there 
was tubercular disease of the lungs, in the rest 
there were manifest signs of previous scrofulous 
ulceration. Dr. Harrison said he mentioned 
these facts in connexion with what had been 
stated by Dr. Houston. He had not examined 
that state of the muscles in the hog to which 
the name of measles was popularly given, but 
thought it probable that this state might de- 
pend on a cause somewhat analogous, namely, 
the developement of entozoa. Mr. Crampton 
(who had taken the chair in place of Dr. 
Prichard) said, that any gentlemen having facts 
illustrative of the subject of Dr. Harrison’s 
paper, was at liberty to state them to the 
meeting. Dr. Roe of Cavan said, that he was 
called some time back to visit the daughter of a 
farmer residing at Drum, in the county Cavan; 
the girl had been attacked several days previ- 
ously with inflammation of the thigh, and, at 
the time of his arrival, was labouring under 
severe symptomatic fever with delirium. The 
thigh was tense, red, and shining, enlarged to 
nearly twice its natural size, and extremely 
painful. No cause could be assigned for the 
disease, and he was informed that, until the 
occurrence of the present attack, she had al- 
ways enjoyed excellent health. Having ascer- 
tained the existence of a collection of matter 
under the fascia, he made an incision, and 
evacuated a bowlful of pus, mixed with what 
he considered to be clots of blood. His atten- 
tion was not directed to the contents of the 
abscess at that time; besides, the room was 
dark, and he was anxious to give vent to the 
pus as quickly as possible, as the patient was 
extremely restless. On emptying the matter 
from the bowl on a clean flag outside the door, 
the girl’s mother was surprised to find among it 
a leech coiled up, quite aliveand moving actively. 
She immediately brought the leech to me, and 
it continued to live for several days afterwards, 
On inquiring minutely into the history of the 
case, I found that some days before she first 
complained of the limb, she had been gathering 
water-cresses in a ditch and had felt hurt in or 
about the ankle of the inflamed limb, but did 
not pay much attention to it at the time. On 
examining the ankle I found a triangular cica- 
trix such as that which might be produced by 
a leech-bite. This fact would seem to prove 
that such animals can enter, burrow in, and 
preserve their vitality in the soft parts of the 
human body. A member asked whether Dr. 
Roe meant to state that the leech had entered 
in the manner supposed ? Dr. Roe stated that 
he did not know any other way in which it 
could enter. The animal in question was what 
is called the horse-leech, and which is generally 
found in ditches and standing pools. The 
chairman stated, that some time since several 
of the deer at the Phoenix-park had manifested 
symptoms of delirium, in consequence of which 
it was found necessary to shoot them. On 
opening six of these animals, he had found the 





trachea in every case filled with worms. 





mucous membrane was so thickly covered with 
them, and they lay so closely together, that at 
first sight it would be difficult to recognise 
them; but when the trachea was placed in 
water, they became loose, and could be easily 
distinguished. They were pendulous in the 
trachea, and attached by the head, which bore 
some resemblance to that of a leech. Several 
of these worms continued to live for more than 
three minutes after being detached from their 
nidus. In answer to a question from a mem. 
ber, Mr. Crampton said that the deer were 
quite delirious, and ran wildly about the park, 
knocking their heads against the trees. He 
had examined the brain, but had not been able 
to find any thing in it to explain the symptoms, 
Mr. Dick stated that he had recently discovered 
a small worm attached to the mucous coat of 
the intestines in the horse, of which he would 
be happy to exhibit a specimen to any gentle- 
man desirous of seeing it. It was about three. 
eighths of an inch in length, and lay with its 
tail coiled up, in the mucus of the intestine, 
forming a small protuberance about the size of 
a mustard-seed. Dr. Jacob mentioned a very 
interesting fact which he had lately ascertained. 
He had, at the suggestion of Dr. Marsh (who 
supplied him with a number of fowl] for the 
purpose), dissected a great many chickens 
labouring under the disease termed ‘ pip,’ and 
had discovered that it was owing to the pre. 
sence of worms in the trachea. Dr. Corrigan 
said that he had found in the lung of a rabbit 
a worm of the same kind as that noticed by 
Mr. Crampton in the trachea of the deer. Dr. 
Houston remarked that the occurrence of these 
parasitic animals, even in great numbers, should 
not lead to the conclusion that they had been 
the cause of death, as many persons were in- 
clined to think. He had been frequently sur- 
prised to find the vast quantities of worms 
which are to be met with in animals at all 
periods of their existence, without producing 
any remarkable inconvenience.” . 
The same authority affords us further parti- 
culars of the case upon the production of which 
we felt it to be our duty to animadvert (see 
L.G.970, p. 536), as one of at least indecent 
haste and publicity: we allude to that which 
called for the exhibition of a part of the skeleton 
of poor Charles Mathews. : 
Mr. Snow Harris is represented to have said 
“ Sir A. Cooper, and many other eminent 
men, had doubted the possibility of union tak 
ing place in fracture of the neck of the thigh- 
bone, within the capsular ligament. A case 
had lately fallen under his notice, which he 
thought would tend to set the question at rest; 
it was that of a gentleman who had received 
an injury, by being thrown from his gig several 
years before. He had got up and walked im- 
mediately after the fall, but continued lame 
from that period to the time of his death. He 
had been attended by some of the most cele- 
brated surgeons in London ; but they had not 
been able to determine whether there was frac- 
ture of the bone or not, but kept him lying on 
a sofa for nearly twelve months. The injured 
limb was shortened, the foot everted, the thigh 
wasted, and, owing to the constant inclination 
of the body forwards on one side, curvature of 
the spine took place. Some time ago the gentle- 
man died, and Mr. Harris, being anxious to 
examine the parts, removed the acetabulum 
and a portion of the thigh-bone, which he 
should feel much gratification in exhibiting t 
the meeting. He had found the trochanter 
higher up than natural, and the neck of the 
bone shortened. Lymph was thrown out 0m 


The| the head of the bone and about the ligaments 
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of the joint. Mr. Harris here exhibited the 
pone. He said that a section of it shewed plainly 
the line of osseous union all throughout. Mr. 
Adams was much inclined to doubt whether 
this could be regarded as a specimen of bony 
union after fracture of the neck of the thigh- 
bone within the capsule. From a careful in- 
spection of the head of the thigh-bone and the 
filling up of the acetabulum, he would rather 
pronounce it a case of that form of disease 
which had been described by Mr. Smith as 
morbus core senilis. Dr. M‘Dowell was of a 
similar opinion. Looking at the preparation, 
which required a very careful examination, 
there were two circumstances observable in it 
which favoured this conclusion—the filling up 
of the acetabulum, and the appearance of porce- 
laneous deposit. Morbus cove senilis frequently 
appeared in persons of a gouty or rheumatic 
diathesis, as early as the fortieth year, the 
period at which the accident was said to have 
happened to the patient in this case. Dr. Gran- 
ville remarked that, while in Germany, he had 
an opportunity of examining the anatomical 
museum of Meckel, which contained a vast 
number of specimens of this kind, and that that 
celebrated anatomist had pointed out to him 
the mode in which persons might be deceived, 
by taking the zigzag lines of ossification for 
the line of an united fracture. He had also 
noticed the occurrence of porcelaneous deposits. 
Had it not been for the accident the gentleman 
met with, he would be disposed to reject alto- 
gether the idea of fracture. Mr. Colles said, 
that if the bone exhibited was a specimen of 
fracture, it differed from all the cases of fracture 
hehad seen. He would suggest that more than 
one section of the bone would be necessary to 
ascertain the condition of the outer table with 
more accuracy. After some further discussion, 
it was proposed by Mr. Harrison, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine into the state 
of the case, and make such sections of the bone 
as would enable them to give a decided opinion 
as to whether it was a case of united fracture 
or not.” 

Upon this painful subject we have little 
wish to add any thing to our preceding re- 
marks. We do not think that science either 
called for or justifies this act ; and the making 
a melancholy fragment of the individual who 
was the source of so many merry and laughing 
hours, a posthumous and continual object of 
curiosity, is, to our minds, eminently repre- 
hensible and revolting. Medical men are 
bound to respect even the weaknesses and pre- 
judices (if they so consider them) of human 
nature; and we trust that these bones will 
soon be committed to a sacred repository, and 
allowed to rest where the weary are no longer 
troubled, and the only offence which can be 
given in regard to their remains is that of 
offending public sentiment and outraging pri- 
vate feelings, 

This topic seems to connect itself with that 
other example of meddling with the relics of 
the dead which we have also already noticed 
with reprehension (see same L. G. pp. 536, 7). 
That the alteration in the vaults of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral afforded an opportunity to the dean 
of allowing the skulls of Swift and Stella to be 
submitted to phrenological inspection, without 
absolutely invading and profaning the tomb for 
that purpose, may be so far an apology for 
the act and the use made of it 3 but we believe 
that few persons, except they happen to be de- 
Voted phrenologists, will think the measure al- 
Ppomd justified by the end proposed. That 
7 ae of Swift’s cranium furnished 
sults the most opposite to what was expected 


from his known character, and put phrenology 
to the severest test, by forcing it to account 
for the absolute want of the organ of wit in the 
author of Gulliver and all those works in 
which wit and fancy prevailed to an almost 
unparalleled extent, was a just, if not an ade- 
quate retribution. And this brings us once 
more to the 


PHRENOLOGICAL MEETING, 
Sackville Street, Monday Evening. 

This meeting was numerously attended, by 
ladies as well as the other sex. Dr. Harrison, 
we believe, in the chair. 

The skulls of Swift and Stella were on the 
table;* and there were also a bust of the former, 
and an engraved portrait or two, to shew 
(what did not exist) a resemblance between the 
skull and the works of art which were handed 
{down as representing the individual. In the 
latter the forms were oval, and the forehead 
high; in the former the forehead was ex- 
tremely low and depressed, inasmuch as the 
leading authority on such points, Mr. Combe, 
declared, when first exhibited to him, that if 
it had been the cranium of a common man, he 
would have said that he would be hanged. Of 
course there is a difference between common 
and uncommon men in the developements of 
phrenology ! 

It is unnecessary for us to detail the various 
speeches made on this occasion, all of which 
tended to exalt the favourite science of the 
assembly and its leaders. In substance they 
tended to account for the variation in Swift's 
skull from what must have been anticipated, 
by the circumstances of his ill health in later 
life, and that lamentable state of idiocy which 
clouded the last twelve or fourteen years of 
his existence. The absence of the organ of 
wit, and the thickness of the bone where it 
ought to have been, was attributed to disease ; 
and it was maintained to be a gross absurdity 
to think of measuring a man’s healthy faculties 
by the condition of his head, after he had suf- 
fered from physical illness or mental affection. 
On this point it was asserted that the skull 
would alter to a prodigious extent, enlarging 
or diminishing, rising or falling, even nearly 
an inch (of which instances were mentioned) 
in its proportions. The remarkable depression 
of Switt’s forehead was thus endeavoured to be 
explained away,} and seemed to be so to the 
entire satisfaction of the auditors. Towards 
the close of the proceedings another and rather 
a new view of phrenology was introduced by 
no less an authority than Sir John Ross, who 
has indeed played the part of almost an Ad- 
mirable Crichton at this Dublin meeting, first, 
by his theory of the Aurora; secondly, by his 
contrivances for Measuring the Wind; and 
thirdly, by this his last attempt in illustrating 
the science in question. 

A gentleman in the room addressed the 
chair, and said that in a conversation he had 
that morning with an illustrious individual, he 


* Several of Stella’s teeth remained in good preserva- 
tion; the dean was quite chop-fallen, and the sockets 
vacant. 

+ Such astonishing rr ys as the story goes, were 

i 


wittily ridiculed by one of the most learned and eminent 
of the professors who has shone in this Association. 
Finding himself in a company where, at any rate, the 
females were staunch phrenologists, he did not think it 
wise to resist their attempts at his conversion by rea- 
soning. On the contrary, he entirely agreed with them; 
and as an émstance of the truth and accuracy of their 
assertions respecting the accommodating powers of the 
skull, mentioned Professor » who, when he began 
his lectures, was calm, placid, and with organs not super- 
naturally developed; but when he warmed with his sub- 
ject, and began to pour forth the enthusiastic cloquence 
with which it inspired him, so rapidly affected the growth 





of his cranium in appropriate directions, that he could 
with great difficulty keep his wig upon his head !! 


had received more distinct information on 
phrenology than he had hitherto acquired by 
all his reading and study. The individual, he 
added, was present, and he was sure, if called 
upon by the meeting, he would have no objec- 
tion to expound his views for their edification. 
He alluded to Sir John Ross. 

Sir John, being loudly acclaimed, was ushered 
into the chair; and, in a speech of some length, 
repeated the intelligence which had so largel 
enlightened his friend, and which was vehé- 
mently cheered by the meeting. He men. 
tioned his opinion that the Christian religion 
could not have a more powerful ally than the 
science of phrenology; and he declared that he 
had been a zealous phrenologist for fifty years. 
But as undoubted proofs of the great and be- 
neficial effects which might be produced by 
attending to its precepts were far preferable to 
any theoretical doctrines, he would descrike 
some instances in which, acting upon its prin- 
ciples, he had been rewarded by the most happy 
results. The first case he should mention was, 
that of a boy whose father and mother were 
hanged. This child was entrusted to the 
charge of a woman, who treated him with 
much severity ; and the consequences were the 
developement of the worst passions, obstinacy, 
falsehood, cruelty, &c. &c. He, Sir John, 
heard of this, and made the woman change her 
course to one of leniency and indulgence; and 
the issue was, that the boy, instead of being a 
disgrace, and probably hanged, like his parents, 
turned out to be an ornament to society! (Apes 
plause.) The other instance he should relate 
was still more extraordinary, but it demon- 
strated what could be done if the principles of 
phrenology were systematically acted upon 3 
and it would be well if they were in all the 
engagements of life, such as hiring servants, 
selecting ships’ companies, &c. &c. A married 
couple, with whom he was acquainted, differed 
so essentially, that they had separated by mutual 
consent. He thought this a pity, and interfered 
between them. He examined them and the mat- 
ter phrenologically, and upon its suggestions he 
so conducted the arrangement, that be united 
them again happily together; a thing which 
could not have taken place without phrenology. 
(Great applause. ) 

Need we offer any observations upon these 
startling and appalling proofs of the efficacy 
of Phrenology, or upon the superior intellect of 
the assembly by which they were hailed and 
adopted with shonts of approbation ? 

In the way of business, the chief feature of 
the meeting was the agreement to a resolution, 
regularly moved and seconded, to hold an an- 
nual Phrenological Section on the Monday 
ensuing the close of the week allotted to the 
British Association. In doing this, they dis- 
claimed any intention of pinning themselves to 
the skirts of that Institution; but deemed it 
convenient to take the opportunity of meeting 
when and where so many phrenologists were 
collected together. When the physical sciences 
had enjoyed their six days, it was not too much 
that a higher metaphysical branch should ap- 
propriate one day to its union and cultivation. 
We presume, accordingly, that there will here- 
after be meetings of phrenologists immediately 
succeeding the meetings of the Association; but 
we are inclined to believe that the Association 
will not love the propinquity or affinity. In 
conclusion, we must observe that the phreno- 
logists encounter all the objections to them, all 
difficulties, and even all ridicule, with a degree 
of candour and good humour which does them 
great honour, and would do credit to the most 





elevated philosophy that ever was broached. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ee 





We shall this week content ourselves with 
the foregoing, and reserve some interesting 
papers for future Gazettes.* 


BOGUSLAWSKI’S COMET. 

M. Von Bocustawsk1i, at Breslaw, an- 
nounces that the comet, discovered by him, was 
observed at the same time by himself and by 
Professors Encke, in Berlin ; Peterson, in Al- 
tona; Bessel, in Koenigsberg ; and Counsellor 
Nicolai, at Manheim, between the 20th of 
April and the 20th of May. The result of their 
observations is, that of one hundred and forty 
comets, the orbits of which have been calcu- 
lated, only two are at a greater distance from 
the sun when in the perihelion. At the time of 
its being discovered, the comet was about 23 
millions of miles + from the earth, and on the 
20th of May about 37 millions. It may not be 
65 millions of miles distant from us, but in 
January the earth will approach it within 
about 60 millions of miles. It is calculated that 
the comet can never come nearer to the earth 
than 214 millions of miles: its least distance 
from the sun is 42} millions of miles. The 
period of its revolution cannot be determined 
from the observations that have been hitherto 
made. M. Boguslawski further begs to draw 
attention to the fact, that there is at present in 
the sun’s disk, in a large nearly circular con- 
cavity, a group of remarkable spots: the upper 
circumference of this concavity is about 13,000 
geographical miles in diameter, or more than a 
fourth of the distance of the moon from the 
earth. 

Halley’s Comet was seen on the 24th ultimo 
at Leyden, by Professor Kaisen. 





PINE ARTS. 
Parliamentary Inquiry into the State of the 
Fine Arts, &c. 

Letter III. 

My pear Srr,—The inquiry into the effects 
of museums is equally pleasing and important ; 
even under indifferent management they ap- 
pear to have done good, and with proper ma- 
nagement they would be capable of very ex- 
tensive advantages to the commerce and well- 
being of the nation. It has been repeatedly 
suggested that every principal town in the 
empire should have an establishment of the 
kind, to serve as a general lounge, where even 
the hours of relaxation and amusement would 
powerfully conduce to the formation of an im. 
proved taste, and a higher aggregate of national 
intelligence. Several witnesses have gone fur- 
ther than merely to point out general advan- 
tages ; they aim at rendering such institutions 
more national and effective, by making them 
practically useful to the daily avocations of the 
public. For this purpose, it is recommended 
that the several museums all over the country 
be placed under local elective management, but 
amenable to a supreme board in the metropolis, 
with which a regular correspondence should be 
maintained ; that each establishment be fur- 
nished with a sufficient collection of casts from 
statues, reliefs, vases, and other objects of un- 
rivalled merit ; that beyond this, the collection 
consist principally of such specimens as the 
local managers shall, with the approbation of 
the general board, consider most likely to pro- 
mote the improvement and best interests of the 
district. It is hoped that this plan would se- 


* Erratum. — In our last the name of Portland was mis- 
printed for Putiand, as the giver of the splendid déjeuner 
to the members of the British Association, &c. on the 
Monday after their scientific labours concluded. 

t The original being in German, we must assume that 
German miles (1=4} English) are meant. 


cure a wholesome variety, whilst it sufficiently 
prevented the effects of ignorance and indivi- 
dual influence. It is evident, that if every 
museum contained nothing but casts or dupli- 
cates of the same objects, the interests of the 
people would soon become torpid; but it may 
be hoped that the variety here aimed at would, 
by attracting the notice of travellers, distin- 
guished for taste and knowledge, afford a per- 
petually renewed stimulus, and the best cor- 
rector of local prejudice. It is also recom- 
mended that none be appointed directors of the 
museums but men capable of lecturing on its 
objects, and explaining the practical utility 
thereof. The success of this must of course 
depend on the propriety of the election to the 
office, and, therefore, public examinations, 
similar to those of professors of medicine and 
surgery in France, are referred to as highly 
satisfactory. The example of our neighbours 
may, of course, diminish the necessity of ex- 
periments with us; although I should advise a 
close scrutiny of the parallel circumstances, if 
the case were not founded on a general prin- 
ciple that can hardly admit of a doubt. The 
arrangement of museums is a subject of great 
importance, which has not been entirely over- 
looked. Up to the present period it has too 
much depended on the caprice of directors, who 
had little reason to consider the improvement 
of the great majority of the public, or to the 
fancy of princes who had no opportunities of 
ascertaining the deficiences and the wants of 
the working classes ; but as the object now in 
view is to render them conducive to the im. 
provement, both in knowledge and taste, of all 
classes, it is hoped that the directors and others 
entrusted with the arrangement, will study the 
advantages of historical succession, of national 
character, and of immediate contrast, so that 
the effects of circumstance, of climate, &c. may 
be evident, and render the study of facts and 
causes equally amusing and useful. 

Since our neighbours on the Continent are 
so frequently referred to, I shall add, that 
among their many institutions few have been 
so effective as the occasional exhibition of the 
products of French manufactures, that perma- 
nent museum of machinery, that of French 
monuments, and the Botanic Garden. 

; Iam, &c. An ARTIST. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Portuguese Scenery, with Illustrative Notes, by 
Joseph James Forrester, Part. I. Dickinson. 


Tue first part of a publication which, it is 
stated, will probably extend to twelve parts, 
each containing four lithographic views, neatly 
executed by Mr. Childe. There is nothing, 
however, in those which constitute the present 
part, and which relate to Oporto, that is pecu- 
liarly striking or characteristic. Mr. Forrester 
relates the following affecting incident as hav- 
ing occurred on the 29th of September, 1832 ; 
during the great attack on the lines of Oporto: — 

** A Polish soldier of the French battalion, 
who had bravely stood his ground, and desper- 
ately fought to maintain the position his com- 
pany occupied, was mortally wounded at the 
moment of victory. He fell—and, in the agonies 
of death beckoning one of his comrades to ap- 
proach, the dying veteran drew a packet from 
his breast, and with difficulty faltered, —* Take 
this ; ’tis the earth of my poor unhappy country, 
the soil which gave me birth; let one half be 
sprinkled over my grave, and the other given 
tomy only child, as the dearest legacy his father 
can bequeath him.’ He uttered one sigh, and 





expired.” 





| 
The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff ; the Chinese Mis. 
sionary, in the dress of a Fokien Sailor. 
Painted by G. Chinnery at Canton; drawn 
on stone by R. J. Lane, A. R.A. Colnaghi 
and Co. Cockspur Street. 
An exceeding characteristic whole length por. 
trait ; highly creditable to the talent and taste 
of the two able artists by whom it has been pro- 
duced. We do not recollect to have ever before 
seen a small head in lithography with so much 
individuality of expression, and so exquisitely 
finished. 
Shakspeare ; engraved by E. Scriven, from the 
picture in the possession of the Duke of Buck. 
ingham, at Stowe. C. Knight. 


A BEAUTIFUL specimen of stipple engraving. 


General Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B., Commander 
in Chief in India. Painted by Jagger; en- 
graved by R. M. Hodgetts. Graves, Cock- 
spur Street. 

WE have no doubt a strong resemblance of the 

gallant and distinguished original ; but we can- 

not say any thing more in its praise. 


Caricatures. — H. B. continues to be as pro. 
lific and as entertaining as ever, though his 
latest productions are Nos. 408, 9, 10, and 11. 
The first is one of the cleverest and most ludi- 
crous of the whole series. It is entitled, ‘* See- 
dan to Vauz-hall:” and represents Lord John 
Russell seated on Lord Melbourne’s lap, in a 
sedan-chair, carried by Brougham and O'Con. 
nell. Brougham, leering back, expresses a hope 
that their Honours wont forget this tough 
work ; to which Dan replies, that they ought to 
be grateful, as they are “ entirely depindint” 
upon them, and might be trundled into the dirt 
at once if their supporters liked. ‘The expression 
of the four faces is excellent, and the attitudes 
of the chairmen perfect. The next is a superb 
single figure, ‘‘ A remarkable Tail-er of the 
19th Century:”’ a likeness, we believe, of Major 
Macnamara, member for Clare. The éail of his 
coat justifies the title. The third is “ the 
Half-way House :” and replete with character 
and humour. John Bull, in his buggy, is re- 
quested by Lord J. Russell, as tapster, to stop 
at the sign of the Bedford Arms, with the 
motto Che sara sara (What will be will be); 
but O'Connell and Hume, much resembling 
highwaymen, are pressing the honest farmer 
to go on far beyond the ** Half-way House ; 
while the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Win- 
chelsea, on steeds behind, are cutting the con- 
nexion, since John has taken up with such 
low fellows. The last of the four is ‘‘ The — 
Machine.” Lord J. Russell is exploding the 
infernal battery, under the mischievous direc- 
tion of O'Connell, while Brougham is making 
a shadowy retreat, on seeing that some of the 
barrels have burst and recoiled on their in- 
ventors, instead of doing the intended work of 
destruction. ‘The machine is charged with the 
Municipal Corporation Bill: Sir F. Palgrave 
and Mr. Hogg are blown up barrels, and Lord 
John is getting a confounded thump on the eye 
from a broken fragment. This may, therefore, 
be literally, as well as graphically and wittily 
called a hit.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 

DR. MSCULLOCH. 
WE have to record the melancholy death of 
this well-known geologist and literary character 
(whose work on Scotland excited as great @ fer- 
ment a few years since as did Dr. Johnson's 
travels in elder times), at Penzance on Thurs- 
day fortnight. Dr. M. had very recently mars 
ried, and was on a country excursion when the 
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fatal accident happened which deprived him of 
life. Driving in a small four-wheeled poney- 
chaise to call on Capt. Giddy, about a mile or 
two from Penzance, he passed the house only a 
dozen of yards into a narrow lane, where, 
Jearning his mistake, he endeavoured to turn 
his carriage in order to retrace his course. 
Unfortunately, the wheels locked together, and, 
leaning over to extricate them, he lost his 
balance, and fell with his leg between the 
spokes. The horse, being frightened, set off 
at full speed down a hill, and dragged him 
along, lacerating his limb in a shocking man- 
ner. He was at last taken up, insensible, and 
carried to Captain Giddy’s, where he objected 
to amputation, as he said he was sure he could 
not survive the operation. On the following 
day, however, a surgeon having been brought 
from Truro, he consented to have the limb, 
fractured in two places, taken off; but, as it 
was feared, mortification had already proceeded 
too far, and he speedily rested from all his 
severe sufferings in the sleep of death. Dr. 
M‘Culloch was above sixty years of age, and 
devoted to literary pursuits. He was said to be 
the concoctor of Sir John Ross’s volume, from 
the memoranda of that navigator ; who, it was 
also surmised, was indebted to him for other 
literary services. His own works are of consi- 
derable scientific value and importance; though 
liable to be impugned for the spirit in which 
some parts of them are penned. To Scotland, 
and its Highlands in particular, he gave great 
offence; and no doubt his exaggeration of 
many circumstances justly exposed him to 
censure. 


T. J. Mathias, Esq.—The celebrated author 
of the “ Pursuits of Literature” (1794 et seq.) 
died recently in Italy, where he had long resided. 
Mr. Mathias was educated at Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degrees 
of B.A. sixty-one years ago, and M.A. about 
1776. In the Chatterton controversy he took 
the side of Rowley, and insisted on the authen- 
ticity of the poems ascribed to him. He was 
the author of many works, such as “ Runic 
Odes ;” the ‘‘ Epistle of Kien Long to Geo. ITT.”’ 
inl794; ‘* English and Latin Odes ;” ‘* Com- 
mentari all’Istoria della Poesia Italiana per 
Creseembeni,” 3% vols. 12mo3 ‘ Tiraboschi 
Storia,” 3 vols.; ‘¢ Translation of Mason and 
Milton’s Licidas into Italian ;’? and several 
other Italian volumes ; edition of the “‘ Works 
of Gray, with his Life,” 2 vols. 4to. 1814 ; and 
many other elegant and classical productions. 
Mr. Mathias was a Royal Associate of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and during the 
last years frequently corresponded with that 
Institution aud its members. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, the author of 
the “ Life of John Knox,” and other biographies 
of very great merit, died at Edinburgh on the 
sthultimo, aged 63. A brief, but interesting, 
sketch of his own life is contained in the last 
No. of Blackwood's Magazine. It may be worth 
mentioning, as an original literary anecdote, 
that an authentic copy of John Knox’s letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, respecting which a rumour 
existed, which Dr. M‘Crie could not trace to 
any certainty, is to be found in the State Paper 
Office, and is one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments of that or any other age. 


Pigault Lebrun.— The celebrated French 
novelist, and one in whom the comic fire burnt 
nest vigorously, is stated in the Paris journals 
to have died at the advanced age of 83. What 


pcontrast are his writings to the horribles which 
have succeeded them 2 








MUSIC. 

Stanca di pit Combattere. Par Sr. Marliani ; 
for the Piano by Mad. Bonnias. Dean. 
WE like the arrangement of this beautiful air 
much. Madame Bonnias has made, with vari- 
ations and an elegant introduction, a charming 

piano-forte piece of it for our young friends. 


Josephine to Napoleon. Mrs. Onslow. 
Mori and Lavenu. 
As pretty a trifle as we could recommend to the 
lovers of sentimental ballad. 


O Come to the Wave. The Same. 


More common-place, and not nearly so much 
to our taste as the preceding. 





DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 

A woONnDER, in the present state of the stage, 
was produced here on Saturday, namely, a suc- 
cessful five-act comedy, entitled Hints for ITus- 
tands. The entire plot turns upon intrigues, 
&e. ; and, though very clever, it is not very de- 
licate ; and we think it a pity that Mr. Beazly 
should have used abilities of a high order on so 
unpromising a subject. The various parts were 
well sustained by Farren, Warde, Brindal, 
Vining, Webster, Misses Taylor, ‘Turpin, 
Faucit, and Mrs. Faucit. Warde spoke the 
prologue, and Miss Taylor the epilogue, ad- 
mirably ; and if the piece were reduced to three 
acts, purged of the double-entendres and hints, 
which are far too broad to be acceptable to 
modest ears, we have no doubt it would bea 
favourite. Kept-mistresses and common-place 
seductions are too low and vulgar even for the 
stage. 
VARIETIES. 

Euphratic Expedition.—The Times’ private 
correspondent from Constantinople, in yester- 
day’s paper, states that Colonel Chesney, at 
Bir, anticipating, perhaps, some obstacles from 
the independent Arab tribes, through whose 
neighbourhood the expedition had now to pro- 
ceed, had requested our consul at Aleppo, Mr. 
Nathaniel Werry, to precede him, and conci- 
liate their good-will by explanations and pre- 
sents. It is added that Mr. Werry had con- 
sented, on being accompanied by one of Colonel 
Chesney’s officers; and that Mr. Wood, one 
of the interpreters to the British embassy at 
Constantinople, and well acquainted with the 
Arab dialects, had sailed thence on the 10th of 
August, in Captain Lyon’s yacht, Mischief, in 
order to assist in this mission. 

River Amazon.—Lieutenant Smyth and Mr. 
Lowe have accomplished a voyage down the 
Amazon, and arrived safely in this country. 
Failing to pass by the Ucayali into that river, 
the travellers dropped into the Huallaga, and 
reached its debouchement without obstruction. 
—Nautical Magazine. 


Curious Custom.—The natives of South 
America (Bay of Good Success, north of Cape 
Horn,) have a remarkable custom of tying a 
piece of hide round the middle of the left foot, 
very tight, and constantly worn. The conse- 
quence is that their feet are of different sizes ; 
the right foot large and the left small._Mr. 
Goodlet ; Notes in Nautical Magazine. 

The Eagle: Aérial Ship.—We have seen 
so much achieved by the ingenuity of man 
(witness for us steam and gas), that we are 
never willing to decry any attempt at discovery 
or improvement, however marvellous or un- 
likely of success. We love, indeed, to see even 





the wildest experiments tried; and until a 
fixed bound is set to the further progress of 
science, we shall continue to hope for new ele- 
ments, and, as yet undreamed-of achievements 
in the advancement of human knowledge, and 
its application to great and useful purposes. In 
this spirit we examined the aérial ship exhibited 
at Kensington, described the apparatus to our 
readers, and gave our opinion that it could not 
accomplish what its inventors professed. It 
has, nevertheless, flown, though in another 
way, viz. instead of its own wings and paddles, 
on the backs of sheriffs’ officers and their mov- 
ing followers. The aérial ship before their 
pestilent breaths has dissolved into thin air, 
and is no longer known in the place where once 
it was. Moonshine witnessed the flitting: and 
so ended this matter of moonshine. 

Earthquake.—On Thursday week the shock 
of an earthquake was distinctly felt in Lanca- 
shire. The Preston Pilot says that it lasted 
half a minute, and caused the bells to ring in 
the residence of the Rev. Mr. Clay, at the Cliff. 

Shakespeare. — His Majesty has, it is stated 
in the newspapers, given 50/. towards the res- 
toration of the tomb of Shakespeare, in Strat. 
ford Church. 

Vitrified Walls. —The Kelso Mail of last 
week contains an interesting account of the 
discovery of vitrified walls, such as‘ are com- 
monly called vitrified forts, on the Blackhill, 
Cowdenknows, Berwickshire. The specimens 
of vitrifaction are stated to be very perfect, 
though the fact of the existence of this remark. 
able antiquity has never before been surmised. 
The writer who describes it argues for its being 
a fire temple for the worship of Baal or the 
Sun. 

Mining.—A new weekly paper started on 
Saturday, which is called The Mining Journal. 
The opening article does not seem to be written 
by an experienced writer, but rather by a prac- 
tical raan, whose periods (from want of practice) 
are not altogether clear and explicit. There is, 
however, a good deal of mining intelligence in 
the sheet ; and we know no particular branch 
of industry and commerce which more requires 
an able public exposition than the concerns of 
miners and mining of every description. If 
well done, any periodical on these subjects 
ought to succeed. F 

Lambeth. — It is proposed to establish a Li- 
terary and Scientific Institution in Lambeth, 
combining the usual advantages of a library 
and reading-room, with newspapers and pe- 
riodicals ; classes for the study of languages, 
&c.; lectures on the various branches of sci- 
ence and art. 

Institute of British Architects ——A deputa- 
tion of the council, with the president, Earl de 
Grey, at their head, have waited upon Lord 
Melbourne to solicit that apartments might be 
assigned for their use in some public building ; 
to which the premier replied that the proposi- 
tion should receive every consideration from 
government. 

Wickliffe.—The inhabitants of Lutterworth, 
where this great reformer lived and died, have, 
even at this distant date, entered into a sub. 
scription to erect a monument to his memory 
in the chancel of their church. Three hundred 
pounds, about half the amount required, have 
already been subscribed. 

St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. — The 
committee, under whose auspices so much has 
been done to restore and preserve the most in- 
teresting portions of this venerable building, 
have applied for a grant of money from govern. 
ment to enable them to complete their-task, by 





restoripg the whole fabric to its pristine state. 
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This, we trust, will be granted; for a more 
national object can hardly be brought forward : 
and the improvements already made, at the 
expense of 30,000/. to the parish, and 5000/. 
of voluntary subscription (chiefly through the 
zealous exertions of Mr. Saunders), constitute 
an ornament to the metropolis of the most 
striking and gratifying order. 

‘he third session of the scientific congress 
of Frante will open at Douay 6th Sept. Among 
the distinguished foreigners who have promised 
to attend, the following are mentioned :—the 
Marquis of Douro, Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Wakefield, the Prince and 
Princess de Salm. It is expected that this 
meeting will be much more numerous than 
that of last year at Poitiers, attended by 210 
members.—Paris Advertiser. 

Something novel in the way of Amusement !— 
An interesting experiment, representing the 
Whale fishery, will take place this day, Sunday 
the 23d, at four o'clock, at St. Ouen, near the 
barriere de Clichy. Boats will navigate in the 
Gare, as if in search of the whale. ‘This mon- 
ster will appear spouting water. The boats 
will pursue it, taking precautions to avoid the 
dashing of its tail. After appearing and dis- 
appearing, the harpooners will surround and 
attack it, and upon its plunging the water will 
appear reddened with blood. Upon its rising, 
the sea-mapster will make an effort, and its 
back opening, will present a Genius of the 
Waters, whom the fishermen will conduct, with 
martial music, to a rock, behind which they 
will disappear. An orchestra will perform.— 
bid. 

The Italian Opera opens on the Ist October. 
Judging from the company already engaged, 
consisting of Tamburini, Rubini, Lablache, 
Ivanhoff, Santini, Mdlle. Grisi, Mesdames 
Raimbaux and Albertazi, hopes may be enter- 
tained of a season as brilliant as the last.— 
Tid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Treatise on the Arts, Manufactures, Manners, and 
Institutions of the Greeks and Romans, in 2 vols. Vol. II. 
(forming Vol. LXX. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia), 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Boyhood; with other Poems 
and Translations, by C. A. Elton, §vo. 12s. bds. —Evolu- 
tion; or, the Power and Operation of Numbers, by 
Thos. Smith, 8vo. 5s, bds.—Smith’s Chairman and 
Speaker, 48mo. 1s. cloth.—Complete System of Mental 
Arithmetic, by J. Ferguson, 18mo. 1s. cloth.—Theory and 
Solution of Algebraical Equations, by Professor Young, 
12mo. 9s. cloth.—Memoirs of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D.D. 
of Philadelphia, by S. H. Tyng, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — The 

elements of Algebra, by A. de Morgan, royal 12mo. 9s. 
cloth. — Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, by Edward 
Osler, Esq. 8vo. 14s. cloth.—Graphics; a Manual of Draw- 
ing, and Writing, by R. Peale, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Tales 
that might be true, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound.—Sabbath 
Recreations, edited by Miss Emily Taylor, 18mo. 3 
edition, 5s. bd.—Eternal Life: the Revelation of the Book 
of Moses, by the Rev. James Ellice, M.A, 12mo. 4s. Gd. 
cloth. — Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria, by John, Bishop of Lincoln, 8vo. 
12s. bds.—Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, preached 
Abroad, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, B.D. ivo. 9s. Gd. bds.— 
A Manual of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. Wm. Hild- 
yard, A.M. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Practical Introduction to 
English Composition, by the Rev. T. Edwards, M.A. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth—The Military Pastor; a Series of 
Practical Diseourses addressed to Soldiers, by J. P. Law- 
son, M.A. f.cap 8vo. 5s. Gd. bd. — The Concordance of the 
New Testament, by G. K. Hannay. 32mo. 2s, sewed. 
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August. | Thermometer. 
Thursday.. 20 | Fr 4 to 
Friday ---- 21 | - X 
Saturday -- 22 eee dis 
Sunday---- 23 | . 2 oe 
Monday -- 24 | --- ee 
‘Tuesday -- 25 | - . 

Wednesday 26 ++ SL oe 29°61 
Prevailing winds, S.E. and S.W., till the 24th; on the 
25th and 26th, N.W. Weather more generally overcast 


Barometer. 
29°94 to 29-7 


than during the past six weeks; some lightning on the 
evenings of the 20th and 2Ist. A few drops of rain on the 
mornings of the 23d and 24th; and on the afternoon of 
the 25th a measurable quantity of rain fell for the first 
time since the 7th inst. amounting to +15 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude ------51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fiat Justitia.— A Correspondent, appealing to the al- 
ternative principle on which the Literary Gazette has been 
and is conducted, namely, besides encouraging what is 
meritorious and leaning lightly on what is harmless, 
deeming it an equal duty to point out what is censurable 
and condemn what is injurious, has communicated the 
following criticism on the Campo Vaccino now exhibiting at 
the Diorama, which he considers to be one of the cen- 
surable class of works, from its failing to afford an artist- 
like or sufficient idea of the glorious ruins of that im- 
pressive scene. ‘* They are,” he says, ‘‘ vulgarly drawn 
and coldly coloured objects, which make up the lifeless 
scene produced as the surviving wreck of Roman mag- 
nificence. Has that cloudy, chilly sky aught congenial 
with our ideas of Italian sunshine? Does that dingily 
coloured ponderous mass to the left, called the Arch of 
Severus, possess any attractions here beyond those of 
mere antiGuarian interest? Is the glow and variety of 
tint which, in the original, animate the group of build- 
ings to the right realised by those leaden-looking columns 
of the Temple of Concord, backed by a still more crudily 
coloured building? Is that raw green grass in the fore- 
ground, recalling to mind the fens of Lincolnshire, at all 
characteristic of this Italian scene? Do those clumsily 
drawn columns in the distance to the left, over which is 
seen towering a thing so lumbering as to defy the sup- 
position that it is a building, give any, nay, the slightest, | 
notion of the actual state of that superlatively beautiful | 
structure, the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina? Does 
that crude and slaty hue which pervades, with its chillin, | 
influence, the whole scene, agree with our preconceiv { 
ideas of the warm brilliancy of an Italian atmosphere? | 
No, sir, this piece of work is a libel upon the hallowed 
scene it would represent; it is a prostitution of art at the 
shrine of Mammon, and ought not to be tolerated by a 
public, which, though perhaps not quite so severe in 
matters of taste as their more lively neighbours, possess 
still a suiticiently well-cultivated understanding to entitle 
them to the respect of those who seek encouragement at 
their hands. Though last-mentioned, yet not the least 
revolting part of the performance, are those wretched 
representations of architectural fragments thrown in the 
foreground to add interest to the view; these of them- 
selves are suflicient as a key to the whole performance ; 
they are in the worst, instead of the best, style of orna- 
ment, compositions unworthy a drudging scene-painter. 
Really the temerity must be great of that artist who can 
produce such a work as this in London, where the oppor- 
tunity of consulting a richly stored museum affords such 
ample means of detecting the coarseness of the perform- 
ance. It is in the power of all to convince themselves of 
the truth of this part of ~~ statement, by inspecting, on 
any public day at the British Museum, the rich collection 
of Roman antiquities, once in the possession of Sir T. 
Lawrence, which is composed of casts from the principal 
fragments now to seen about Rome, or gracing its 
museums; and, by comparing these objects themselves, or 
their style, with those vulgar things given in the view of 
the Campo Vaccino, as specimens of taste of the Augustan 
age. 


The Actor.—After speaking of the sculptor’s, poet’s, and 
painter’s lasting fame in equal verse, our Correspondent 
SaySi— 

«* Not so the actor—he 
Expends life’s puny breath 
Awhile, and then his name must be 
Consign’d to endless death. 


The gestic tenant of the stage 
Is gazed at for a time, 

As a strange-form’d beast in a grated cage, 
That comes from a foreign clime. 


When he has moved his last quick pace, 
And deliver’d his last oration, 

And those of his age have given place 
To another and strange generation ; 








When those that saw him are dead, 
And those that heard him are gone, 

Then the actor's fame—it is sped, 
And his name—it is left forlorn. 


Thus, like a bubble on the sea, 
Must be the actor’s fame; 
As short, as brief, as transitory, 
As a quick meteor-flame. E. P. G.” 


L. H. I. J. declined. We have no desire that E. P. G. 
should trouble himself to call upon us. 


We are much obliged to E. B.; but cannot avail our- 
selves of his (privately laudable) offering. 

The writer of an *‘ Adieu to the World” by “ the Voice 
of a Youth” had better seek out another “ girl” less 
‘* proud” than she who seems to have given the worthy 
hoy such cause of complaint. He will find «* Live and 
let live” a good motto; better than dying, even in 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


OOKSELLING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


and English Circulating Library, in a Principal City on 


the Continent, to be disposed of. 
This concern has been established some years, and will require 
i, 


a capital of about 8000/, 
For Particulars apply to Messrs. Longman and Co. 
‘aternoster Row, London. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON 


Respectfully announce the following Sales, Catalogues of which 


consist 


are preparing .— 
TO CAPTAINS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


Well-seasoned Floor-cloths, 
ing of Broad and Passage Cloths of the most apptoved 


patterns, and of various dimensions, lotted for Private Families 


and th 


e Trade; the whole being a portion of the Stock of a 


respectable London Manufacturer, and warranted well seasoned, 


ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2ist, AND SEVEN 


FOLLOWING DAYS, 


The Third Portion of the valuable 


Collection of Engravings 
or 


MESSRS. MOLTENO AND GRAVES, 
The long-established Printsellers in Pall Mall, 


In consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership (by mutual 
4 Pp (by 


consent); 


Containing their Early English Portraits, including many of 


“reat v 


ariety and beauty; embracing the works of Pass, Faithorne, 


Loggan, Hollar, White, Beckett, &c., chiefly from the Sykes, 


Dawde: 


smell, and Townley Collections, several of them in curious 


proof states; the remainder of their valuable Collection of 
Modern Engravings by the most distinguished English and Fo- 
reign Engravers (the whole selected when published as the 
choicest Prints and Proofs to be had of the Plates), amongst 


which 
ready, 


are the productions of Wilkie, Lawrence, Turner, Mul- 
Collins, &c.; Modern Portraits of distinguished Cha- 


racters; Works of Rartolozzi; Prints engraved for Books; Books 
of Prints, Portfolios, &c. 


T 


Includ 


Stock, 
whole. 


3 vols. 
Portra 
3 vols. 
Atlas; 


The V 


Blind: 





poetry. 


Duty. 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 


The entire Property of that popular and highly esteemed 


Publication, 
HE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE, 
EDITED BY MR, W. PINNOCK, 
By order of the Proprietor; 
ing the numerous Wood Engravings, Stereotype Plates, 


complete from the commencement, the Copperplates, the Quire 


Numbers, Parts, and Volumes, and the Copyright of the 


An Extensive Collection of Books in 


Quires, Remainders, &c. 


Consisting of 


Standard Works in Divinity, History, and General Literature. 


Extensive and Valuable Stock of 


Copperplates, 


Including the Coppers to the following Works: 


Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols. folio; Pyne’s Royal Residence, 


4to.; Butler's Hudibras (Baldwin’s edition), 3 vols. 8v0.; 
its to Illustrate Hudibras; Goldsmith's Animated Nature, 
3. Lavater’s Physiognomy, 4 vols. royal 8vo.; Le Sage’s 

Miller’s Linnwan System, 2 vols. royal 8vo.; Porter's 


Travels in Persia, &c. 2 vols. 4to.; Stafford Gallery, 2 vols. royal 
4to.; Grosvenor, Leicester, and Miles’ Gallery, &c. 


A Fine Assemblage of Prints Framed 
and G 


lazed, 
Together with 
A COLLECTION OF CHOICE PROOFS, 
Being a Portion of the Stock of 
MR. THOMAS ROBERTSON; 
Among which will be found, 
Voman Taken in Adultery, after Titian, by Anderloni, 


proof before any letters; Christ’s Charge to Peter, india proo!; 
The Kemble Family; March to Finchley; Fishery, by Woolett; 


man’s Buff; Rent Day; Cut Finger; Blind Fiddler; Vil- 


lage Politician; Jew’s Harp, Xc, after Wilkie; The Satin Gown; 
The Laocoon; Crucifixion, atter Le Brun, by Edelinck ; Life of 
Christ, by A. Durer; Saviour and Apostles, by Goltzius; Scrip- 
ture Subjects, by Weenix, Sadler, Moreau, Gublin, &c. 


Miscellaneous Books, 


Comprising an Extensive Collection of Works in every 


Jepartment of Literature. 


CABINET OF MEDALS AND COINS, 
the Property of the late 


Rev. William Sharpe, 


Rector of Patiswick, Essex. 


The Duplicates of a Circulating 
Library, 
Including the most Popular Modern Novels. 


A Collection of Shells and Subjects of 


Natural History 


In fine Preservation. 


5 y i f every 
#,* Money advanced on Books, and Valuations o év 
Description of Property made for the payment of the Probate 
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———— — 
italists, Booksellers, Publishers, 
aint Printers, &c. 


ity for the profitable remuneration of commercial 
pe Seat of iiterary comrtion of so striking a character as that 
= h now presents itself, is a circumstance of very rare occur- 
=— it is intended to offer to public competition the entire 
property of that celebrated, popular, and highly esteemed publi- 


«te rhe Guide to Knowledge, 
Edited by W. PINNOCK. 


So well known is the Work, that to attempt a description seems 
needless; it may, however, be proper to state, that the proprietors 
have determined on the unconditional disposal of the entire 
property of this eminent work by Public Auction ; including the 
numerous Wood Engravings, the Stereotype Plates, complete 
from the commencement; the ¢ opperplates, the Quire Stock, 
Numbers, Parts, Volumes, and the Copyright of the whole. 
“It would be no very easy task to point out a subject which has 
not been elucidated in some of its essays, whether considered as 
yelating to Astronomical Science, Natural History, Geography, 
aeenalagh n graph istory, or the useful Arts of 
Life and Civilisation, its pages may be referred to with great 
advantage by the student; the mass of information which it 
includes forming the most valuable, interesting, and amusing 
Family Library extant. Indeed, so extensive and so multifari- 
ous is the information contained in this compendium, that the 
embellist ts, in c with their explanatory disserta- 
tions, would form a most advantageous ground-work of a series of 
invaluable introductory Treatises on almost every branch of 
general and scientific education. This allusion is peculiarly 
appropriate to the very valuable series of geographical maps which 
are introduced in the work, 

This widely patronised publication was commenced in 1832; 
from which period it has maintained a high rank in the class of 
cheap periodical literature. As a commercial undertaking it 
offers no speculation of doubtful aspect. bo he editor having, as 
it were, the whole of the juveniles of Great Britain as his scholars, 
in the unparalleled popularity of his catechisms of universal 
knowledge and series of school publications, the Guide to Know- 
ledge is widely known, and has borne the trial of several years’ 
experience. If the energies of an active mind were exclusively 
devoted to its extended utility and increased patronage, it is 
impossible to define the limits of that success which its past 
promise indicates. d 

The property will be offered for sale by Messrs. Southgate and 
Son in the course of the present month, Catalogues and further 
particulars will be announced in a few days. 








AUTOGRAPHS, AND ARTICLES OF VIRTU. 

MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 
In returning their grateful acknowledgments for the powerful 
patronage they have received during the past season, avail 
themselves of the opportunity of drawing the attention of Col- 
lectors to the eligibility of their Rooms (from their centrical 
situation) for the successful disposal of Libraries, small lots of 
Books, &c. &c. : 

To those who may honour them with their confidence they 
pledge their best exertions. 

Money advanced (if required), and all accounts promptly 
settled. 
Weekly Sale Rooms, 22 Fleet Street, 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, August 29, 1835. 

The extended and practical Course of Chemical Lectures and 
Demonstrations for Medical and General Students delivered in 
the Laboratory of this Institution, by Mr. Brande and Mr. Fa- 
taday, will commence on Tuesday, the 6th of October, at 9 in 
the Morning, and be continued on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, at the same hour. Two Courses are to be given 
curing the Season, which will terminate in May. 

For a Prospectus of the Lectures and Terms of Admission, 
application may be made to the Lecturers, or to Mr. Fincher, at 


the Royal Institution. 
JOSEPH FINCHER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


(jU¥'s HOSPITAL.—The Autumnal 


Course of Lectures will commence on Thursday, Octo- 


ber Ist. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Bright and Dr. Addi- 
fon, 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Addison. 
cAnsomy and Physiology—Mr. Bransby Cooper and Mr. E. 
oc 


Mr. T, Bel! will give Lectures on the Teeth. 
Demonstrations by Mr. E. Cock and Mr. Hill. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—Mr. Key and Mr. Morgan. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Ashwell. 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiclogy—Mr. T. Bell, 
Chemistry~ Mr. A. Aikin, and Mr. A. Taylor. 
Experimental Philosophy—Mr. W. M. Higgins. 

yj *etures and Demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Hodg- 


B.. linical Lectures and Instructions will be given on Medical, 
Urgical, i gr rdes and Obstetric Cases, 

otany—Mr. C. Johnson. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Mr. A. Taylor. 
Onan — be permitted to attend the Eye Infirmary and the 
Liatiey, harity, and will also have the use of the Museum, 
lations” eading Room, and Botanic Garden, subject to Regu- 


For Particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the 
spital. 


be Physical Society is open to all the Pupils. The first Meet- 
“gill be held on Saturday, the 3d of October, at Eight o’Clock, 
Mr. HILTON, Hon. Sec. 


Price only 1s. Part I1I. of 


Mi . 4 
THE NAPOLEON GALLERY ; or, 
ices Ilustrations of the Life and Travels of the Emperor of 
ia Prancedy ed from all the most celebrated pictures produced 
poke pa peo the last forty years, To be completed in sixteen 
complete pie ning six plates, with descriptions, forming a 
plete pictorial history of this celebrated man. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
Tuesday Ist was published, 


YHE GALLERY of PORTRAITS. 


Vol. V. The Fifth Volume of this Work is now com- 
pleted, and may be had, bound in fancy cloth, and lettered, with 
gilt tops, price One Guinea. The tollowing is a list of the 

ortraits and Memoirs contained :—Taylor, Lavoisier, Sydenham, 
Clarendon, Sir J. Reynolds, Swift, Locke, Selden, Paré, Biake, 
L'Ho6pital, Mrs. Siddons, Herschel, Romilly, Shakspeare, Euler, 
Sir W. Jones, Rousseau, Harrison, Montaigne, Pope, Arkwright, 
Bolivar, and Cowper. 

The Four preceding Volumes may also be had, uniformly 
bound, at 1/. 1s.each. They contain Dante, Sir H. Davy, Kos- 
ciusko, Flaxman, Copernicus, Milton, James Watt, Turenne 
Hon. . Boyle, Sir 1. Newton, Michael Angelo, Moliére, C. J 
Fox, Bossuet, Lorenzo de Medici, George Buchanan, Fénélon, 


Sir. C. Wren, Corneille, Halley, Sully, N. Poussin, Harvey, Sir | 
J. Banks, Lord Somers, Smeaton, Buffon, Sir Thomas More, | 


Laplace, Handel, Erasmus, Pascal, Vitian, Luther, Lagrange, 
Rodney, Erskine, Dollond, John Hunter, Petrarch, Burke, 
Henry 1V., Bentley, Kepler, Hale, Franklin, Schwartz, Barrow, 


D'Alembert, Hogarth, Galileo, Rembrandt, Dryden, La Perouse, | 
Cranmer, Tasso, Ben Jonson, Canova, Chaucer, Sobieski, D’Agues- | 


seau, Cromwell, Leonardo da Vinci, Vauban, William LIL, 
Goethe, Linnwus, Correggio, Napoleon, Priestley, Ariosto, Marl- 
borough, De L'Epée, Colbert, Washington, Murillo, Cervantes, 
Frederic 11., Delambre, Drake, Charles V., Des Cartes, Spenser, 
and Grotius. 

A few sets of Proofs have been taken, and may now be had as 
far as the end of the Third Volume, handsomely bound in cloth; 
or, in a Patent Portfolio, price 6/. 6s. 

The Work is also published in Monthly Numbers, each Num- 
ber containing Three Portraits; the Biography occupying, upon 
an average, twenty-four pages of Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. ‘The 
size of the Work is imperial octavo. Forty numbers are already 
issued: eight form a volume. 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





MUSIC. 


Price 10s. 6d, 
HE GERM of FINE PIANO-FORTE 
PLAYING. 
By J. D. RAHLFFS. 
Dedicated to his Friend, J. Moscheles, Esq. 

A novel system of tuition, strongly recommended to teachers of 
the Piano-forte, Ladies’ Schools, Governesses, and those who 
assist in this branch of education. For “ characteristics,” see 
New Monthly Magazine for August. 

Wessel and Co. No. 6,Frith Street, Soho Square, London, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, No. XXXIII. for September, price 2s, 6d. 
contains :— 

Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent. Chap. XVII. 
Homeward Bound. Chap. XVIII. An Affair of the Heart — 
Coleridge. No. II.— Second Letter from an Old Orangeman — 
Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments. Tenth Night. Corby Mac 
Gilmore— Six Sonnets—The Fudges in England— Fiorelli Italiani. 
No. I. — Leaves from the Journal of a deceased Pluralist — Sta- 
tistical Survey of Ireland—The Black Monday of the Glens— 
Murders, Morals, and Monarchy in France. By ‘Terence O’Ruark, 
A.M.—Anthony Poplar’s Note-book—The British Association. 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 





Sir William Gell’s splendid Work on Pompeii, 
Part I. to be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, price only 4s. 
formerly published at 10s. 6d. a new edition of 
— Ps 
THE TOPOGRAPHY, EDIFICES, and 
ORNAMENTS of POMPEII; the Results of Excava- 
tions since 1819. 
By Sir WILLIAM GELL, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 
Illustrated with 117 Engraved Plates and Vignettes, from 
rawings made on the spot. 

“In publishing a work, of which Pompeii furnishes the subject, 
I can think of no one to whom it can so fitly be dedicated as your- 
self. Your charming volumes upon the antiquities of that city, 
have indissolubly connected your name with its earlier (as your 
residence in the vicinity has identified you with its more recent) 
associations.”—Bulmwer, Dedication tou Sir W. Gell of the “ Last 
Days of Pompeii.” 

*,* A few Copies may be had on large paper, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 
price 3/. 3s. cloth lettered; original price, 7/. 10s.; 2 vols. 4to. 
proofs, price 4l. 4s. cloth; original price, 10/. 16s. 

London: L. A. Lewis, 15 Poultry. 


The new Number of 
YHE 


METROPOLITAN 


AGAZINE for September contains, among others, the 

following interesting papers :— 
Remarks on the English Navy,{Love in Adversity. 

and the necessity of a Naval| The Sage’s Advice. 

Brevet. Jream. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. | To Beauty. 
Tour of Mount Etna. ?oems of Shelley, 
Diary of a Blasé. My Cousin, 
Life of a Sub-Editor. Dryburgh Abbey, 
The Fiery Vault, The Ruined Fountain, 
Memory, Kathleen Mavourneen. 
The Witch. Notices of New Books, Fine 
The Complaint. Arts, &c. &e. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
In f.cap 8vo. with vignette, 6s. cloth, the Second and concluding 
Jolume of a 


REATISE on the ARTS, MANUFAC. 
TURES, MANNERS, &c. of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. 
Forming Vol. 70 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia. 
Published August 1, 
History of England, Vol. V. 
from Sir J. Mackintosh. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


Continued 


ne aon — — — 
Albemarle Street, 18356 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
The Seventh Volume of Mr. Murray’s improved edition of 
OSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON 


is published this day, with the best Notes of the best 
Editors, and Two Views, price 5s. bound. 


Also, 

Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times 
of Dr. Johnson. Part I. With Sia Plates, super-royal vo. 
3s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 
pee SKETCHES, taken during an 
Expedition among the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
American Indians. 
By JOHN T. IRVING, Jun. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


GY IDE-BOOK S for the 
CONTINENT. 

‘ 
| Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers in 


| Italy. 8th edition, post 8vo. 15s, 


ll. 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 3d 
| edition, 11 Plates, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
III. 
| Belgium and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
| Trollope. 2d edition, 2 vols. 28s, 
| 


IV. 
| Simond’s Switzerland. New edition, 2 vols, 
B8yvo. 24s. c 

Dates and Distances; shewing what may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


VI. 
Mathews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edition, 
f.cap, 78. Gd. 


VII. 
Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature 
of Italy. 4th edition, f.cap, 7s. Gd, 


Vill. 
Rome in the XIXth Century. 2d edition, 
3 vols. small! Svo. 1/. 11s, 6d. 


IX. 
Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. 
New edition, post vo. 12s. 


x. 
Barrow’s Visit to Iceland and Norway inf 
1834. Post 8vo. 12s. 
XI. ; 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 


XII. 
Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice on Cli- 
mate for Travelling Invalids. 8vo. 12s. 


XIII. 
A Hand-book for Travellers upon the Conti- 
nent. Post 8vo. In the press. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d, the Third and Last Series of 


(4s in NATURAL HISTORY. 


With Notices and Anecdotes of the Royal Residences 
of Kew, Richmond, Hampton Court, and Windsor. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
$0, price 10s. 6d. 


A 
A Third Edition of Jesse’s Gleanings, Vol. I. 


is nearly ready 


John Murray, A!bemarle Street. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
< ber was publish 


On the lst of Sep as p d, 
HE DUBLIN MEDICAL JOURNAL, 
This Number of the Journal, besides Original Communica- 


No. XXII. price 3s. 6d, 

tions, and Bibliographic Notices, contains a full and accurate 
Report of all the Proceedings of the Medical Sections of the 
British Association held in Dublin, 1835. Taken in Short-Hand 
by a Medical Gentleman. 

odges and Smith, 21 College Green, Dublin. Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. Machlaghlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh. Smith and Son, Glasgow; and to be 
had of all other Booksellers. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
| Drager LIFE: the Revelation of the 
Books of Moses. 
By the Rev. JAMES ELLICE, M.A. 
Rector of Clothall and Aston, in the County of Hereford; and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Camperdown. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Price 5s. bound in roan, with a clasp, the 4th edition of 
: » . $ 
PECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial 
Minister’s Assistant. 
By aCOUNTRY CURATE. 

« He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the 
priestly office, who thinks he has discharged jt by performing the 
public appointments.” —Bishop Burnet. 
** The readiest way of tinding access to a man’s heart ‘ is to go 
into his house.’ "—Cha/mers’ Christian and Civic Economy. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 








576 


THE LITERARY 


GAZETTE, &c. 


TE 





In 8vo. neatly half-bound, coloured outline, 12s.; full 
col 


joured, 15s. ; in 4to. 18e. 2is. 

HITTAKER’S MODERN GENERAL 

ATLAS ; comprehending all the Empires, Kingdoms, 

States, &c. in the World, constructed from the most correct 

authorities, and containing all the recent discoveries. ‘To which 

are added three Maps of Ancient Geography, the whole compris- 
ing 36 Plates, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


New edition, with English ‘Biographical Notices, 18mo, 3s. ba. 
LORILEGIUM POETICUM; a Selection 
of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of Ovid, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Martial, and Ausonius, 
By the late Rev. GEORGE WHITTAKER, M.A. 
For the Use of Schools. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 12mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
TREATISE on the CAUSES and CURE 


of STUTTERING, with reference to certain Modern 


Theories. 
By JAMES WRIGHT, Esq. 
Late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of “ The School 
Orator,” &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 2 vols. 18mo. illustrated by Engravings and Wood-cuts, 
price 7s. cloth, 
: ~AQ 
HIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA. 
i= A Continuation of Two volumes already published in 
« Constable’s Miscellany.” 
By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 

«* Two volumes of considerable interest, not only for their nar- 
rations of hardships endured, difficulties surmounted, and hair- 
breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the olden historians, 
or still better, the homely simplicity of the sufferers themselves,” 
Spectator. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
3 St. James’ Square, September 1. 
OHN MILTON.—The Fourth Volume of 
Sir Exe rton Brydges’ edition of Milton, exquisitely illus- 
trated by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. is now ready, price only 
Five Shillings. 
The publication will ey be limited to Six 
Monthly Volumes. 

“ When this work is completed,” observes the Spectator, * it 
will form the best, the cheapest, and the most elegant edition of 
Milton that has yet appeared. It is an undertaking which it is 
the duty, as it ought to be the pleasure, of every lover of English 
literature to support. 

ohn Macrone,3 St. James’s Square. 
NEW COMPANION TO THE CONTINENT. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HURLSTON TALES. 
By the Author of “ Tales of a Voyager.” 

< peunaltely told, and full of sunny joyousness."—Capt, Mar- 

Tyat. 


IL 
Plantagenet. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“Decidedly the best novel of the season.” —Morning Post. 
“Three noble volumes.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
« The author has placed himself by this effort, in the first line 
of modern novelists.”—Westminster Review, No. 45. 


Transfusion. 
° By W. Godwin, jun. 3 vols. 
«Will become a standard novel in 
Monthly Review. 


ost Bvo. 
ritish literature.” — 


Iv. 
The Doom of Giallo. 
By the Author of « The Man of 'T'wo Lives.” 
“A highly dramatic story, earnest in style, and energetic in 
diction.”—Metropotitan, 
Vv. 
Rookwood. 
Ry W. H. Ainsworth. 3d edition. 

A legend of enchaining interest.”—Fraser's Magazine. 
John Macrone, 3 St. James's Square. 


NEW Conpeseen TO THE CONTINENT. 


n | vol. post 8vo. boards, 


, 
TALY and SWITZERLAND. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, Esq. 
Assistant Commissary General to the Forces. 

«« The author of this pleasing guide carries us along with him 
so completely that we see and enjoy the sights as if we were his 
companion, not his reader, For the traveller a more excellent 
pocket friend cannot be adopted.”—Literary Garette. 

ted for John Macrone, 3 St. James's Square. 


HE EIGHTH VOLUME of the 
COMPLETE EDITION of COWPER, beautifully em- 
a by the Findens, is now ready, price 5s. bound and let- 





« This edition of Cowper ought to find its way into every draw- 
ing-roem and every cottage of the united kingdom.” —Sun, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 


LACKWOODS’ EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CCXXXIX. for September 1835, 





vontents :— 

1, The Modern Dunciad—II. The Sister's Grave. By a Young 
Lady —III. The Cranes of Ibycus. A Rallad from Schiller — 
IV. The Science of Swindling—V. Fragments of a Journal in 

retagne, &c.— VI. Beyond the Rhine. By E. Lerminier — 
VII. The Sketcher. No. 13—VII. William Pitt. No. 7— 
IX. Departure and Return. A Tale of Facts—X. Modern Ger- 
man School of Irony— XI. Whither are we Tending? — XII. 
Translations from the Greek Anthology. By William Hay — 
XIII. The Ballot. « Before” and “ After”—X1V. Berenger's 
Helps and Hints—-XV. The Story of Justin Martyr, and other 
—— —y Mey => a M‘Crie. 

am wood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, Londen. 


Mr. Mitford's History of Greece. oe 
Complete in Ten Volumes, to be published monthly, containing 
the whole of the Author’s last Additions and Corrections. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. in cloth boards, Volume the Second of 


HE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great, 
By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. A 
To which is prefixed, a brief Memoir of the Author, by his 
rother, LORD REDESDALE. 
Printed for ‘I’. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, | . " 
The same Work, elegantly printed in Eight 
Volumes, demy Svo. price 4/. 4s. in boards. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
The principal Contents of the September Number of 


, 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and Monthly Register of Religi and Ecclesiastical 
Information, are 
The Anatomy of Socinianism—Church Matters— The Dark 
Ages—Langdon Hills Church, Essex (with an Engraving)—On 
the Introduction of Christianity into Ireland—Wyclitfe on the 
Last Age of the Church—Sacred Poetry—Original Correspond- 
ence—Reviews of New Books—Important Documents relating to 
the Church — Ecclesiastical Intell — Ordinati —P 








re reter- 
ments—Clerical Appointments and Clergy deceased—University 
News—Events of the past Month, &c. &c. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc 
Smith, 267 Regent Street. 
8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 5, 1835, 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following New Books :— 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
REMORDYN CLIFF. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ Belgium 
and Western Germany,” &c. 


Il. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Zumalacarreguy, 
he Career of Don Carlos, 
Since the Death of Ferdinand VII. 
By his Aid-de-Camp, the Baron de los Valles. 


Ill. 
New Work, edited by Lady Dacre. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of “ The Chaperon.” 
IV. 
A Summer Ramble in Syria, 
With a Tartar —_ from Aleppo to Stamboul. 
By the Rev. Vere Monro. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 24s. 


Vv. 
Tales of the Ramad’han. 
By J. A. St. John, Esq. 
Author of « Egypt and Mohammed Ali,” &c, 


vi. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
By Michael J. Quin, 

Author of “A Visit to Spain,” &c. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 21s. 

Vil. ‘ 
Belford Regis. 
By Mary Russell Mitford, 
Author of “ Our Village,” “« Rienzi,” &c. 3 vols. 


Vill. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s.6d. with a fine Portrait of Mr. Beckford, 
from a Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


An Excursion to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaca and Batalha. 


By William Beckford, Esq. 
Author of “ Vathek,” “ Italy,” &c. 


IX. 
My Life. 
By the Author of “* Stories of Waterloo,” * Wild Sports 
of the West,” &c. 3 vols. 


xX. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
By A. De Lamartine. 


The Second Volume of Dr, BEATTIE’S 
WITZERLAN D; 
ill Ad by 37 b iful Engravings on Steel, by, or 
under the immediate direction of, Mr. Robert Wallis, taken 
expressly for this Work, in a recent tour, by W. H. Bartlett, Esq. 
Price 20s. neatly bound in cloth, letter: 
London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane; and C. Tilt, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 





Fleet Street ; 


~‘PO AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND OTHERS. 
IDD’S LONDON JOURNAL, 


No. XVI. price One Penny. 
Also, Parts I, II. LII. are now ready. 
N.B. Books, Prints, Xc. for review, should be sent as early in 
the Week as possible, to the Office, 14 Chandos Street, West 
Strand. 


WATER IN THE BRAIN. 
Price 3s, 6d. cloth boards. 


TREATISE on WATER in the BRAIN, 
with the most successful Modes of Treatment. 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH, 
One of the Lecturers on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, at the Westminster School of Medicine, &¢. 





n; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





3d edition 5s. with Plates, 
N PILES, HEMORR 


Practical Treatise, 
tional Cases. 


HOIDS, & 


illustrated with Plates and addi. 


By S. MACKENZIE, Surgeon, 
73 Lamb’s Conduit Street. 
Shewing a safe and efficient Cure without Pain, and avoiding the 
= Operation by Excision or Ligature. 
Sold by J. Churchill, Medical Publisher, 16 Princes Street 
Soho; and T. Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. , 





Price 6s. No. XXX. for September, 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and the Prize Essays and Trans. 
actions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
Among other articles, the following possess peculiar interest:— 
Observations on the Agriculture and General Circumstances of 
the County of Wicklow —On the Advantages of Small Farms. 
By Mr. William Blacker, Armagh — On the British Plant-Lice, 
particularly those which are destructives to Field and Garden 
Crops. By James Rennie, A.M., Professor of Zoology in the 
King’s ek me London — On the Application of the Points by 
which Live-Stock are judged: 1. To Short-Horns. By Mr. James 
Dickson, Cattle Dealer, Edinburgh — Account of the Principal 
Limestone Quarries in Scotland. By Mr. James Carmichael 
Raploch Farm, Stirlingshire — Report of the System of Improve. 
ment followed on the Estate of Pitfodels, by the Settlement of 
Crofters on Improving Leases, with Allotments of a few Acres of 
Waste Land to each. 
Published by William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 
Thomas Cadell, London; and sold by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 





In 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


a ERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical, 
preached Abroad. 
By the Rev, RICHARD WILLIAM JELF, B.D. 
Canon of Christ Church; Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cumberland, and Preceptor to H.R.H. Prince George, 
and Fellow of Oriel College. r 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Suggestions respecting the Neglect of the 
Hebrew Language as a Qualification for Holy Orders. avo, 
price 2s. 


New edition in 18mo. 1s. bound, 
7 


RTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES, ina 
Series of Moral Letters. ‘Io which is added, a Selection 
of Essays, &c. taken from the best English Writers. 
By the late JAMES ALDERSON; 
And carefully revised, by the Rev. THOMAS SMITH. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co. ; J. Richardson; 
Baldwin and Cradock; Darton and Harvey; Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co,; J. Duncan; 

Simpkin and Co. ; J. Souter; and Houlston and Son. 





Part IV. price 18. 6d, to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 


ALKER’S CRITICAL PRO. 

NOUNCING DICTIONARY, entirely remodelled, 

and adapted to the a State of Literature and Science, to 

which will be added Walker's Key to the Classical Pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scriptuve Pro Names. 


y B.H.S T. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and the other Proprietors. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the 15th will be published, a new and enlarged edition in post 
8vo. with a beautiful Wood-cut Vignette, by Baxter, in cloth, 
and also handsomely bound in Turkey morocco, with gilt 
edges, by Messrs. Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 

consisting ofa Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and Prayers 

suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and other solemn ocea- 

sions; together with General Prayers for the Church, King, 

Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, Friends, &c. and General 
Henedictions. % 

By the Editor of the ** Sacred Harp,” &e. 
To which are added, Jeremy Taylor’s Sacramental Meditations 
and Prayers. 











Just ready, in 8vo. price 6s. No. VII., containing Part of the 
County of Lanark (with Maps), of the 


NEw STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
ai “—— Number contains 
e present Number con' — 
Glasgow, by the Rev. Principal Macfarlan and Dr. Cleland, 
with a full Account of every Branch of its Statistics. feore 
others, State of Society at different iods within the ele 
years, as collected from entries in public Records; Bills of 
tality; Historical Account of the various Manufectares 
Branches of Trade; University, and other Literary aes — 
Churches; Navigation ; Canals; City Corporation; Jails; on 
&c. 3 WN, kl d: Ai Avi. 7 7 t Detailed Account 
of the Natura! History of the District; Distinguished Fanti 
Cadzow Castle; Palace; Picture Gallery, &c, &c.—G ealen 
P of C , as shewn by extracts from — 
Records—Strathaven : Historical Notices; Progress — aw 
&c. &c.—Blantyre: Its Mineralogy ; Blantyre Mills, a, oe 
ford: Leadhill Mines; Population my bry , 
. . i i —, ir: a 
Whe Nese History; Antiquities — Bist Ccalar 2 pend 
of the Management of the Poors’ Funds, &c. &c. 
Published by William Blackwood and Sons, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 











Edinburgh; 





GER 
LONDON: Published every Saturday, by WILLIAM yy 
SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in robe athe 
Saint George, Hanover Square, and County of Midd vonstreet, 
LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number? Welling’ 

Waterloo Bridge, Strand. sis. 
Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Number !1 Brook Gree siating 
mersmith, in the County aforesaid, Printer, at > then fore: 
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